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THE CONTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH TO THE 
MENTAL HYGIENE PROGRAM FOR 
SCHOOLS’ 


By Professor PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


In discussions on education at the open- 
ing of this century adjustment was fre- 
quently referred to as the outstanding aim 
of edueation. As the term was used in 
these earlier discussions there was an at- 
tempt made to make education function as 
a tool in shaping the environment to suit 
men’s needs. Learning was not for its 
own sake but was expected to aid man in 
adapting himself more adequately to his 
environment and to alter his environment 
to better fit his desires and wants. As 
Ruediger? expressed it ‘‘to educate a per- 
son means to adjust him to those elements 
of his environment that are of concern in 
modern life, and to develop, organize and 
train his powers so that he may make 
efficient and proper use of them.”’ 

Or O’Shea, writing on ‘‘Education as 
Adjustment’’ in 1903, said: 


Adjustment seeks ever to give the individual 
mastery over those phases of the environment that 
he must understand in order to realize most fully 


1A paper presented at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, Detroit, 
February 24, 1931. 

2W. C. Ruediger, ‘‘Principles of Education,’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910. 
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the possibilities of his being. And it aims to lead 
society as a whole to a mastery of the world in 
its totality so that in reality each member thus 
becomes adjusted to all features of his environ- 
ments. One who is guided by this aim will plan 
his educational system in view of the environ- 


ments that are to be adjusted to. 


Adjustment, then, was the sanction for 
the present academic curriculum which 
aims to train a child in those knowledges 
and skills which would enable him to suc- 
cessfully cope with the environment which 
he would be expected to meet as an adult. 
Perhaps our increased industrial produc- 
tivity to-day can be traced back in part to 
this emphasis on adjustment as mastery. 

There is at the present time a renais- 
sance of adjustment as an aim of educa- 
tion, but in quite a new sense. Instead of 
preparing a child to meet a static environ- 
ment in a distant future, we are concerned 
that he make satisfactory school and home 
adjustments in the immediate present. 
Adjustment has become a matter of health, 
and the child who unsuccessfully reacts to 
the intricate and baffling problems of his 
own childhood and adolescent environment 
is lacking that vigor of adequate function- 
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ing that characterizes a desirable state of 
health. In short, mental hygiene has sud- 
denly emerged as a primary concern of 
education, for’ somewhere in the educa- 
tional process are to be found those condi- 
tions that contribute toward the sanity 
and poise of effective and happy living. 
This new conception of adjustment 
shares with the earlier ideas the impor- 
tance of shaping the individual to cope 
sut 


whereas the older notions emphasized mas- 


adequately with his environment. 
tery of the environment, the newer point 
of view stresses the education of conduct. 
Our maladjustments to-day are due not so 
much to lack of control of our physical 
surroundings or to failure to provide the 
necessities and comforts of life, but to fail- 
ure to manage the social order and to edu- 
eate for social living. To be mentally 
healthy a man must be socially adequate 
and the newer education is coming more 
and more to believe that its big job is to 
provide children the opportunity to be 
socially adequate in order that they may 
be mentally healthy. Whenever one sees a 
criminal, a pauper, a prostitute, a neurotic, 
he sees a failure of our modern educational 
system. 

To-day we are concerned not only with 
the ehild, the child 


acquire the skills of language and mathe- 


academie who must 
maties, the principles of science and the 
knowledge of history, but with the whole 
ehild, which will include his attitudes and 
ideals, his likes and dislikes, his fears and 
worries, his conflicts and inhibitions, his 
unified and integrated outlook on life and 
the many little habits and skills of social 


adaptation.’ Studies by Reavis,’ Rosen,‘ 


3W. C. Reavis, ‘‘ Pupil 
Heath & Company, 1926. 


4E. K. 


Adjustment,’’ D. C. 


Rosen, ‘fA Comparison of the Intellec- 
tual Educational Status of Neurotic and 
Normal Public Schools,’’ Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 188, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. 


and 
Children in 
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Olson,°® 
and our® own studies indicate a substantial 
relationship between school achievement 
and desirable behavior which indicates 
either that satisfactory achievement has a 
salutary effect on personal adjustments as 
evidenced by behavior, or that poor ad- 
justments become reflected in low achieve- 
ment, and probably indicates both. <A 
st-.dy of the factors related to these newly 
outcomes of education gives 
research a new opportunity and a new 


Johnson,° Flemming,’ Turney,‘ 


recognized 


responsibility. 

The first major contribution of research 
to the mental hygiene program of schools 
has been the development of techniques for 
measuring the adjustment of individual 
pupils.*® \ Three main lines of attack have 
been opened up. The first of these is the 
method of rating} immediately after the 
war somewhat discredited, but now staging 
a lusty comeback. The possibility of using 
ratings in the study of problem children 
was first proposed by Haggerty"? in 1925 

5E. H. Johnson, ‘‘School Problems in Be- 
havior,’’ Hartford School of Religious Education, 
1925. 

6W. C. Olson, ‘‘Problem Tendencies in Chil- 
dren,’’ University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 

7C. W. Flemming, ‘‘A Detailed Analysis of 
Achievement on the High School,’’ Contributions 
to Education, No. 196, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1925. 

8A. H. Turney, ‘‘Factors Other Than Intelli- 
gence that Affect Success in High School,’’ The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 

9P, M. Symonds and C. E. Jackson, ‘‘The Re- 
lation between School Marks, Achievement, Con- 
duct and Intelligence.’’ Paper read at the Ameri- 
cal Psychological Association, Iowa City, Decem- 
ber, 1930. 

See also R. H. Paynter and P. Blanchard, ‘‘A 
Study of Educational Achievement of Problem 
Children,’’ The Commonwealth Fund, Division of 
Publications, 1929. 

10 P, M. Symonds, ‘‘ Diagnosing Personality and 
Conduct,’’ to be published in the Century Psy- 
chology Series. 

11M. E. Haggerty, ‘‘The Incidence of Unde- 
sirable Behavior in Public School Children,’’ 
Jour. Educ. Res. 12: 102-122, September, 1925. 
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and the method has more recently been 
validated by Olson.’* 

He followed up twenty-nine cases that 
had been referred to the Minneapolis 
Child Guidance Clinic and found that 
these cases tend to receive high percentile 
ranks on the rating seale, Studying the 
subsequent history of a group of rated 
pupils Olson found that 95 per cent. of the 
offences in a certain school and all of the 
serious offences were made by boys above 
the median of the general population on 
the rating scale. 

The work of Hartshorne and May* pro- 
vided us with variations of the traditional 
rating methods, and one known as the 
‘‘Guess Who’’ method promises to be of 
considerable value in studying the adjust- 
ments of school pupils, particularly the 
extreme deviates, both those well adjusted 
and poorly adjusted. Our own" studies 
indicate that this device, which we have 
elaborated under the heading ‘‘Identifica- 
tion Sheet,’’ has considerable promise as a 
method of locating early in the school year 
pupils with behavior difficulties. 


The other technique is the adjustment * 


questionnaire or psycho-neurotie inven- 
tory. Wickman has shown us that the 
obvious, extrovert, troublesome behavior 
of active wide-awake youngsters is not 
nearly so serious from a mental hygiene 
point of view as the unsolved conflicts of 


12W. C. Olson, ‘‘Problem Tendencies in Chil- 
dren,’’ University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 

This particular scale has recently been printed 
by the World Book Company under the title 
‘* Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedules. ?? 

13H, Hartshorne and M. A. May, ‘‘Studies in 
Service and Self-Control,’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929. 

14P. M. Symonds and C. E. Jackson, ‘‘An Ad- 
justment Survey,’’ Jour. Educ. Res. 21: 321-330, 
May, 1930. 

P. M. Symonds, ‘‘Group Methods for Conduct- 
ing a Mental Hygiene Survey of High-School 
Pupils,’’? ScHoot aNnD Society 32: 501-506, Octo- 
ber 11, 1930. 
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children which only get expressed in day- 
dreaming, shyness, withdrawing, sensitive- 
ness, and the like. The questionnaire is 
admirably adapted as an instrument for 
permitting children to reveal their inner 
tensions, worries, fears and unhappiness. 
This particular technique can be traced to 
the work of Woodworth, who first proposed 
the psycho-neurotic inventory. Since its 
original use in the war for determining the 
stability of men for active fighting service, 
it has had many adaptations for use with 
school children and college students by 
Mathews,'® Johnson,’® Cady," Laird,’® 
House,’*® Thurstone,”® Rogers,”* and others. 

Rogers,” who devised such a question- 
naire along with other similar devices for 
measuring personality in connection with 
his work with the Institute of Child 
Guidance of New York City, declares his 
‘‘test of personality adjustment gives diag- 
nostic scores which are as valid as a rating 
by a clinician who knows the case.’’ 

Our own use of this type of question- 
naire”? indicates that except for deep- 
seated mental conflicts with roots going 
back into early family experiences, most 


15 E. Mathews, ‘‘A Study of Emotional Stabil- 
ity in Children,’’ Jour. Delinquency 8: 1-40, 
1923. 

16 B. Johnson, ‘‘ Emotional Instability in Chil- 
dren,’’ Ungraded 5: 73-79, 1920. 

17 V. M. Cady, ‘‘The Estimation of Juvenile In- 
corrigibility,’’ Jour. Delinquency Monograph, No. 
2, 140 pp., 1923. 

13D. A. Laird, ‘‘Detecting Abnormal Be- 
havior,’’ Jour. Abnormal and Social Psychol. 20: 
128-141, 1925. 

198. D. House, ‘‘A Mental Hygiene Inven- 
tory,’’ Arch. Psychol. No. 88, New York, May, 
1927. 

20L. L. Thurstone and T. G. Thurstone, ‘‘A 
Neurotic Inventory,’’ Jour. Social Psychol. 1: 
3-30, February, 1930. 

21C, R. Rogers, ‘‘Measuring Personality Ad- 
justment in Children Nine to Thirteen,’’ Contri- 
butions to Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. 

22 P. M. Symonds, unpublished data. 
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maladjustments are specific, depending on 
failure to adapt to some special situation. 

Our own experience leads us to believe 
that instruments of this kind enable a 
principal or teacher to select early in the 
year pupils who have incipient behavior or 
personality difficulties. Of ten pupils who 
scored low on an adjustment questionnaire 
in a certain high-school class, seven were 
designated later in the year as ‘‘prob- 
lems’’ by their teachers and one had left 
school because he was not able to get along 
satisfactorily. Likewise of ten pupils who 
showed the largest number of undesirable 
behavior characteristics by their fellow 
pupils, seven were declared to be ‘‘prob- 
lems’’ by their teachers before the end of 
the term. 

The third of these methods is observa- 
tion. This method has had its greatest use 
and development with infants and small 
children primarily because research work- 
ers are forced to resort to observation 
when the child being studied can not ex- 
press himself adequately in language. 
Valuable contributions have been made in 
this field by Dorothy Swaine Thomas* and 
Olson.*4 Probably the greatest single recent 
advance with this technique is the use of 
time intervals as a measuring unit. By 
breaking the period of observation up into 
short intervals and noting the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of the act or habit dur- 
ing each interval the observation may be 
These intervals 
may be mere segments of a continuous 


increased in reliability. 


period, or they may be intervals coming on 
separate days. Olson measured the inci- 
dence of nervous habits in school children 


23 PD, S. Thomas and Others, ‘‘Some New Tech- 
niques for Studying Social Behavior,’’ Child De- 
velopment Monographs No. 1, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, 1929. 

24 W. C. Olson, ‘‘ Measurement of Nervous Hab- 
its in Normal Children,’’ Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, Monograph Series No. 3, University of Min- 
nesota, 1929. 
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by noting the number of occurrences of 
the habit in twenty-five minute periods. 
Miss Parten working under Miss Good- 
enough” extended Olson’s technique by ob- 
taining forty observations over one minute 
intervals. Except for the fact that cer- 
tain acts cheating, borrowing, 
teasing, and the like require longer time 
intervals, there would seem to be no limit 
to the increase one could obtain in reliabil- 
ity by decreasing the size of the observa- 


such as 


tion interval, increasing the number of 
observations properly spacing the obser- 
vations. 

To most persons mental hygiene means 
mental mechanisms, complexes, neuroses. 
But these are the unhealthy, pathological 
aspects of mental life. In a favorable 
environment these ugly mental deformities 
would little arising. 
Schools should be interested in so ordering 
their daily régime that so far.as they are 
concerned mental health is established and 
maintained. Such a positive program of 
mental hygiene for schools goes to the very 
heart of education, for it concerns the cur- 
riculum, methods of instruction, the classi- 
fication and grouping of pupils, the social 
program of the school and a régime which 
avoids fatigue and permits efficiency. The 
second major contribution of research pro- 
vides facts concerning the relation of the 
school’s organization and program to indi- 
vidual adjustment of the pupils. It must 
be admitted, however, that most investiga- 
tions on the curriculum or methods of in- 
struction have been more concerned with 
testing them against the criterion of 
achievement than against adjustment in 
the larger sense. 

Research on the mental hygiene aspects 
of the curriculum has been scanty. 
Studies like that*of Goodwin Watson on 


have chance of 


25 F. Goodenough, ‘‘ Measuring Behavior Traits 
by Means of Repeated Short Samples,’’ Jour. 
Juvenile Research 12: 230-235, 1928. 
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26 


factors related to happiness,”* however, 
point the way by indicating that a cur- 
riculum which concerns itself merely with 
the academic is not fulfilling its highest 
function in educating for a life of satis- 
factory adjustment. He says: 


There are those who pretend (whether at least 
they really believe it I never could quite decide) 
that life will be richer and happier for those who 
know better how to read efficiently, who know lan- 
guages, philosophy, and mathematics. It is re- 
freshing to note how little support, even in the 
academie group itself (of teachers), there is for 
such assumption. 


Interest studies help us avoid the dan- 
gers of over-abstraction, classicism and 
pedantry and to select out of the abun- 
dance of available knowledge and_ skills 
those which fundamentally are adapted to 
the development of growing boys and 
girls. Significant studies have been made 
of interests in reading, writing, play, 
science and other school subjects.27 In 


26G. B. Watson, ‘‘Happiness among Adult 
Students of Education,’’ Jour. Educ. Psychol. 21: 
79-109, 1930. 

27 A. M. Jordan, ‘‘Children’s Interests in Read- 
ing,’’? The University of North Carolina Press, 
1921, 1926. 

L. M. Terman and M. Lunia, ‘‘ Children’s Read- 
ing,’’ D. Appleton & Company, 1925, 1926. 

W. S. Gray and R. Monroe, ‘‘The Reading In- 
terests and Habits of Adults,’’ The Maemillan 
Company, 1929. 

C. W. Washburne and M. Vogel, ‘‘ Winnetka 
Graded Book List,’’ American Library Associa- 
tion, 1926. 

M. B. Huber, H. B. Bruner and C. M. Curry, 
‘*Children’s Interests in Poetry,’’ Rand, McNally 
and Company, 1927. 

C. S. Crow, ‘‘Evaluation of English Literature 
in the High School,’’ Contributions to Education, 
No. 141, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1924, 

H. C, Lehman and P. A. Witty, ‘‘ Psychology of 
Play Activities,’’? A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1927. 

D. Oberteuffer, ‘‘Personal Hygiene for College 
Students,’’ Contributions to Education, No. 407, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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general these studies indicate that we have 
been shooting wide of the mark in our tra- 
ditional curriculum. If it is true that 
pupils have shallow interests who lke to 
read ‘‘Freckles,’’ ‘‘Daddy Longlegs,’’ 
‘*Pollyanna,’’ and books of romance, ad- 
venture and mystery, certainly the schools 
are not helping greatly to raise the stand- 
ard of enjoyment which continue to pre- 
scribe Emerson’s Essays, Burke’s Speech 
on Conciliation. And if pupils prefer to 
write on personal experiences, their sum- 
mer vacations and travels, teachers are not 
helping pupils to write for enjoyment who 
ask for compositions on ‘‘The Deserted 
Farmhouse,’’ ‘‘Silas Marner at Raveloe,’’ 
or ‘‘ Honesty is the Best Poliey.”’ 

If interest studies tend to cause curricu- 
lum makers to lose perspective with regard 
to social demands of edueation, usage 
studies afford a helpful corrective, al- 
though usage studies tend to turn our 
attention backward to the age that is re- 
ceding into the past instead of directing 
our attention forward to the needs of a 
rapidly changing civilization. Only too 
often usage studies have been concerned 
with the form of learning in connection 
with punctuation, capitalization, map loca- 
tion, words for spelling, arithmetic opera- 
tions instead of searching out the habits 
and skills that really condition effective 
and happy living. Usage studies have 
been conditioned by the traditional cur- 
riculum rather than by the needs of life. 
The curriculum is a concern of mental 
hygiene because good mental health de- 
pends more than anything else on a daily 
routine of activities that keeps alive euri- 
osity and enthusiasm. 

The instructional process itself is inti- 
mately related to mental health, for out of 
the experiences of the classroom come 
those feelings of success and security, or 
failure and self-deprecation that condition 
the child’s immediate sense of happiness 
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and well-being, and probably set habits of 
confidence or failure for the rest of life. 
Although it is customary to think of men- 
tal hygiene in connection with the intimate 
conduct of the all of its 
social give and take, it is probable that the 


classroom with 


larger problems of school organization 
have an even more important part to play 
in mental health. In attempting to adjust 
to individual differences schools are also 
helping to solve a knotty problem for men- 
tal 


vitally important at the present time than 


hygiene. Perhaps no issue is more 
the matter of the classification and group- 
Recent researches by Mac- 
and the 


ing of pupils. 
Gaughy,** Burr,®® and Keliher,*° 
practice in the Horace Mann School as 
described by Reynolds*: have thrown wide 
open the question of grouping by ability. 
One outcome that these studies have dem- 
onstrated is that homogeneous grouping 
does not solve the whole problem of indi- 
vidual differences, and that further adjust- 
ments must be made by the teacher in the 
classroom. . Although these studies have 
emphasized the specificity of abilities and 
make a plea for a consideration of the 
whole child in grouping, it is not at all 
clear that everything about a child should 
be determining in what 
group he shall be placed. Particularly it 
does not seem that we have any basis for 
considering attitudes or ideals or apprecia- 


considered in 


28 J. MacGaughy, ‘‘Homogeneous Grouping,’’ 
Childhood Education 6: 291-296, March, 1930. 

29M. Y. ‘*A Study 
Grouping in Terms of Individual Variations and 


Burr, of Homogeneous 
the Teaching Problem,’’ Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 457, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1930. 

380 A, V. Keliher, ‘‘A Critical Study of Homo- 
geneous Grouping in Elementary Schools,’’ Con- 
Edueation No. 452, Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931. 

81 R. G. Reynolds, ‘‘ Report of the Principal of 
the Horace Mann School to the Dean of Teachers 
College, 


tributions to Teachers 


” 


contained in ‘‘Report of the Dean,’’ 


Teachers College Bull., 22nd Series, No. 1, Novem- 
ber, 1930. 
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tion in forming groups. I am certain that 
we do not want children brought together 
because they have certain racial prejudices 
or similar attitudes, to take one example. 
The policy of segregating those who have 
behavior problems seems unwise if we be- 
lieve in the influence of social education. 
But to fail to consider abilities in forming 
groups is to very definitely limit children’s ' 
capacity to profit by group activities. The 
child placed in a class that is studying 
long division who has never learned sub- 
traction or multiplication is definitely 
handicapped in his learning. Abilities 
must be a prime consideration in forming 
groups. The evidence on the specificity of 
ability shows that in the elementary school 
homogeneous grouping contributes but lit- 
tle to the whole problem of individual dif- 
ferences, but in the secondary school 
where one may group by subjects the im- 
portance and value of grouping by ability 
increases. 

An issue, long the subject of debate, for 
which practically no trustworthy evidence 
exists to-day, concerns the attitudes 
formed by various methods of grouping. 
On the one hand there are those who main- 
tain that ability grouping results in the 
formation of deplorable attitudes of supe- 
riority and inferiority, On the other hand 
it is maintained that individual compari- 
sons are most intense in a class of hetero- } 
geneous abilities, and that comparisons 
between groups are largely a result of ad- 
ministrative practices and policies. The 
answer to this issue awaits the results of 
research. 

Even more pertinent to the problem of ; 
adjustment to individual differences are 
the proposals for individual instruction 
such as the Winnetka plan for the elemen- 
tary school and the Dalton plan or its 
variations for the secondary school. From 
the standpoint of mental hygiene the ad- 
vantage comes from permitting each indi- 
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vidual to proceed at his own rate, giving 
him either the sense of mastery instead of 
the half-mastery or failure in group in- 
struction, or gives him release from the 
necessity of loafing and bluffing with its 
accompanying boredom and dishonesty. 
But individual instruction has disadvan- 
tages from the hygiene point of view, inas- 
much as it fails to provide social experi- 
ences, puts a premium on marks and other 
external expressions of achievement, and 
fails to stimulate an interest in the activi- 
ties for their own sake.*? 

The problem of incentives in the class- 
room strikes at the heart of the problem of 
the hygiene of instruction. Research 
which has shown that competition is a suc- 
cessful drive,** that described situations 
have little motivating power,** that re- 
wards and eneouragements have more 
effect in some situations than punishments 
and nagging,*® often have little bearing on 
the hygiene side of instruction. It is one 
thing to demonstrate that certain methods 
produce results in achievement, it is an- 
other to consider the total results of these 
methods. Although we can prove that 
competition produces higher achievement, 
we can not prove that it is a good thing 
that people be goaded on to achievement 

32See W. H. Kilpatrick, ‘‘An Effort at Ap- 
praisal,’’? in Adapting the Schools to Individual 
Differences in the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
Nature Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, 1925. 

83 J. B. Maller, ‘‘Cooperation and Competi- 
tion,’’? Contributions to Education, No. 384, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 

34P. M. Symonds and D. H. Chase, ‘‘ Practice 
vs. Motivation,’? Jour. Educ. Psychol. 20: 19-35, 
1929. 

89 E. P. Gilchrist, ‘‘ The Extent to which Praise 
and Reproof Affect a Pupil’s Work,’’ ScHoon 
AND Society 4: 872-874, 1916. 

G. 8. Gates and L. Q. Rissland, ‘‘The Effects 
of Encouragement and Disecouragement upon Per- 
formance,’’? Jour. Educ. Psychol. 14: 21-27, 1923. 

E. B. Hurlock, ‘‘An Evaluation of Certain In- 
centives Used in School Work,’’ Jour. Educ. Psy- 
chol. 16: 145-159, 1925. 
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only under the spur of competition. At 
every turn the time has come to weigh 
methods of classroom instruction in the 
light of their influence on personality ad- 
justments. 
Considerable work 
studying marking systems and objective 
measures of achievement and in determin- 
ing the conditions which make them more 
valid and reliable. Practically no investi- 
gations have been carried out to determine 
the effect of examinations and marks on 
the attitudes of pupils. Rumors abound 
as to the emotional shock accompanying 
examinations. We know rather definitely 
that such accompaniments have little in- 
fluence on the results of examinations as 
measures of achievement, but there is no 
evidence as to the wider reverberations on 
attitudes, effort, encouragement and dis- 
couragement and the total adjustment to 
school life. If there is truth to these 
rumors it should be displayed with objee- 
tive evidence so that educators can modify 
the use made of tests in the light of the 


has been done in 


facts. 

Every boy and girl needs a certain 
amount of play, recreation and_ social 
activity. Experimental schools have shown 
how the whole school program in the lower 
grades can be reorganized on this basis, 
with the older academic subjects of read- 
ing, language and arithmetic contributing 
their share toward the common group 
activities. In the secondary school the 
recreational side of school is still consid- 
ered extra-curricular, although we have 
now reached the point where the extra- 
curricular is deemed essential. More re- 
eent work has shown how the social pro- 
gram of the school forms a very wholesome 
balance in the interests of normal person- 
ality development to the older strictly 
academic type of school. The Germanes*® 

36 C, E. Germane and E. G. Germane, ‘‘Charac- 


ter Education,’’ Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1929. 
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have shown how the home-room organiza- 
tion contributes definitely to group under- 
standing and adjustments. Fretwell,** 
McKown,** Foster,°® Cox,*® Jordan** and 
others have discussed the possibilities of 
the extra-curricular program and have 
suggested helpful and stimulating activi- 
ties and their organization. Studies have 
been made of the extent of participation, 
and the relation to achievement, but inves- 
tigations directly evaluating the social and 
hygienic outcomes of the extra-curricular 
program have yet to be made. 

As to the arrangement of the school’s 
program to make working (and playing) 
conditions efficient and to prevent fatigue 
little direct evidence is available, although 
basic facts from physiology and from re- 
search in industry provide certain clues. 
[t is quite certain, however, that educa- 
tion has failed to study adequately the 
possible injurious effects that may result 
from too-long continued and monotonous 
work. 

These five aspects of school organization 

the curriculum, pupil placement, in- 
structional methods, the social program 
and the avoidance of fatigue—when wisely 
planned make the school a_ mentally 
healthy environment in which children 
may develop. Along with these should go 
a guidance program which would help 
children to make wise choices based on 
adequate information. As a child ap- 

87 E. K. Fretwell, ‘‘The Place of Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities in Eduecation,’’ ScHooL AND 
Society, 31: 633-639, May, 1925. 

88H. C. MeKown, ‘‘Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties,’? The Maemillan Company, 1928. ‘‘School 
Clubs,’’ The Maemillan Company, 1929. 

89 C, R. Foster, ‘‘ Extra-Curricular Activities in 
the High School,’’ Johnson Publishing Company, 
1925. 

40 P. W. L. Cox, ‘*Creative School Control,’’ J. 
B. Lippincott, 1927. 

41R. H. Jordan, ‘‘Extra-Currieular Activities 
in the Elementary and Secondary Schools,’’ Thos. 
Y. Crowell, 1928. 
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proaches a decision with respect to cur- 
riculum, vocation, work outside of school, 
cooperation at home, choice of companions, 
games and sports, management of leisure 
time, he needs a knowledge of the road 
ahead, a knowledge of his interests and 
abilities, and a synthesis of the two. The 
classroom teacher is in a position to con- 
tribute much to successful adjustment, and 
the homeroom plan of organization pro- 
vides an opportunity for teachers to main- 
tain intimate contacts and dispense help- 
ful counsel with a limited group of 
students. But the increasing specializa- 
tion in our schools has resulted in no one 
being responsible for the child as an indi- 
vidual. In older days the teacher could 
mother the child, but now she is only re- 
sponsible for teaching him English or 
mathematics or science. To eare for the 
whole child a program of guidance should 
be organized to be directed by a special 
counselor with psychological training 
whose duty it is to supplement the work of 
the teacher particularly with special or 
difficult cases, and to give leadership to the 
program and supervise teachers in their 
guidance activities. Only too often teach- 
ers have been assigned to guidance activi- 
ties without training for the work. To 
understand adequately the individual 
through the use of tests, questionnaires, 
interviews, and other techniques, to know 
the educational and vocational possibilities 
in the local situation, to understand mo- 
tives and behavior mechanisms is not 
something that is merely a matter of com- 
mon sense which can be picked up casually 
on the side. Considerable technical knowl- 
edge and skill are necessary to do effective 
work as a guidance counselor. If the 
school is adequately to serve the whole 
child, some sort of organized system under 
the leadership of those trained for the 
work is indispensable. 

The third major contribution of re- 
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search to the mental hygiene program of 
schools has been the experimentation with 
forms of organized guidance in schools, the 
development and _  eritical study of 
measures of capacity and interest of 
pupils, the study of occupations and 
analyses of the results of guidance. 

Probably to most persons mental hy- 
viene in schools refers to the study and 
treatment of problem children. \ Unfortu- 
nately because the school and home have 
not provided adequate training for the 
child’s personality in a positive program 
of mental hygiene, problem pupils exist, 
and special study and treatment are neces- 
sary. The inerease in juvenile delin- 
queney in our larger cities has made the 
problem acute on the one hand, and on the 
other hand the increasing specialization in 
our schools has resulted in no one being 
responsible for the pupil as an individual. 

The responsibility of the school is ap- 
parent when one considers that it has been 
estimated that one out of every twenty 
individuals becomes a patient in a hospital 
for mental diseases during the lifetime of 
a generation; that the chances of contract- 
ing a psychosis or severe incapacitating 
neurosis whether sent to a hospital or not, 
are somewhere near one in ten; and that 
the number of persons in prisons and re- 
formatories at any one time is half as large 
as those in mental hospitals. A large 
number of those who in later life become 
criminal probably show delinquent tenden- 
cies as problem children while in school. 
Certainly the school is in part responsible 
for locating, diagnosing and doing what it 
can to ameliorate the conditions of those 
pupils who in all probability are destined 
in later life to become enemies of society. 
Society can afford to spend as much in 
attempting to eliminate delinquency in 
youth as it does in providing for the isola- 
tion of those who develop criminal tenden- 
cles in adult life. 
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A fourth contribution of research to the 
mental hygiene program of schools has 
been experimentation with clinical meth- 
ods of studying and helping the problem 
child. A considerable body of experience 
has been accumulated in understanding 
the exceptional child, both the unfortunate 
deviates who are mentally deficient, as well 
as the gifted child, and there is increasing 
understanding of the value of the special 
elass. The clinical study of problem chil- 
dren is a comparatively new development 
in the administration of schools, and there 
is meager experience to draw upon, but 
the need is pressing and educators every- 
where are experiencing the necessity for 
establishing some sort of psychological ser- 
vice for the study of problem children. 
Such experience as is available has come 
on the whole from without the school 
where child guidance clinics, usually 
under the directorship of a psychiatrist, 
have rendered valuable service.*? 

Best practice to-day makes the study of 
problem children a part of the guidance 
program of the school, under the direction 
of a trained psychologist or psychological 
counselor. Most of the problems arising 
in schools are educational taken in the 
larger sense, and few are so distinctly 
pathological as to require the services of 
a psychiatrist. The clinical service in 
schools should be under the direction of a 
psychologist trained in a school of educa- 
tion with a broad background of under- 
standing of the educational process, of the 
mechanies of behavior adjustment, and of 
the functions of the school. The work of 
the school should be in the hands of edu- 
eators not physicians. 

Usually psychological service where it 
has been available in schools has been in 


42G. S. Stevenson, ‘‘The Child Guidance Clinic 
—its Aims, Growth and Methods,’’ paper pre- 
sented at the First Internat. Congress of Mental 
Hygiene, May 9, 1930. 
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connection with research bureaus, and it 
has been characterized by a narrow con- 
ception of the work of the psychologist.** 
Studying problem children involves more 
than giving a mental test and finding the 


I. Q. 


the situation including observation of the 


It requires an exhaustive study of 


pupil, interviews with the pupil, his teach- 
ers, his parents and others who know him, 
as well as the results of whatever tests, 
ratings and questionnaires are available. 
The diagnosis can not be made by merely 
dividing a mental age by a chronological 
age, but must be based on a careful study 
of the total situation, a keen interpretation 
of the findings, a knowledge of the possi- 
bilities for remedial treatment, and _ bal- 
anced judgment in making the recommen- 
dations. The training necessary for this 
type of work goes far beyond that usually 
received by psychologists in most universi- 
ties or teachers colleges. 

Finally, one discovers that most behavior 
problems are not the fault of the school’s 
organization and régime, but go _ back 
eventually to the home. If schools are ever 
to complete their task of education to in- 
elude the whole child, they must reach out 
to educate the parents. The nursery 
school movement and the adult education 
made rapid 
parental education. But the intimate co- 
operation between school and home is still 
embryonic. The teacher is a 
necessity if there is to be adequate under- 
cooperation between the 
school and home. Existing organizations 
such as parent-teacher associations can do 
much. But if the interests of the whole 
child are to be conserved, schools must 
either take over more of the functions of 
the home, or, by the use of bulletins, the 
public press, conferences, adult classes, 


movement have strides in 


visiting 


standing and 


43 H. B. Chapman, ‘‘ Psychological Services of 
Educational Research Bureaus,’’ Educ. Research 
Bull. of Ohio State University 6: 92-98, March 2, 
1927. 
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demonstrations, and the like, carry on a 
vigorous campaign of parental education. 

This program of mental hygiene in the 
schools whose broad outlines have been 
merely sketched in this paper** offers an 
outstanding challenge to school adminis- 
trators. Every so often there appears on 
the horizon a new point of view in educa- 
tion whose importance is so compelling as 
to make immediate changes in theory and 
practice. These new principles which are 
gathered around such ecatchwords as ‘‘per- 
sonality adjustment,’’ ‘‘mental hygiene,’’ 
‘‘education of the whole child’’ offer edu- 
eators an opportunity to readjust the 
school program and practices to care more 
adequately for the integration of character 
and wholeness of development of the indi- 
vidual child. 

To those interested in research this new 
point of view of education as personality 
adjustment offers a challenge unparalleled 
in a decade. The scientific movement in 
education originated with the development 
of instruments for measuring intelligence 
and achievement. There are many who 
believe that these instruments have 
reached a refinement and precision which 
is quite adequate for present needs in edu- 
eation. We have been told that our tests 
measure only a small fraction of the de- 
sirable educational outcomes. To measure 
attitudes, interests, adjustment, and per- 
sonal integration, to determine the facts of 
individual differences for these newer edu- 
cational objectives, to determine the rela- 
tionships holding between these outcomes, 
and to establish the influence of various 
educational practices on these outcomes is 
the new task set for educational research. 
Teachers are somewhat in doubt as to the 
effects on personal adjustments of various 
devices and are looking to research for 

44See the report of the Committee on Mental 
Hygiene in Schools of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection for a fuller 
statement of this program. 
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guidance. If educational research has 
reached a stalemate in its inquiries on the 
E. A. and A. Q. it may look forward to 
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new fields of service in discovering the 
facts relating to the conditions underlying 
personality adjustment. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ANTI-SEMITIC DISORDERS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA 

A WIRELESS despatch to the New York Times 
from Vienna on June 23 states, anti-Semitic 
disorders among students of the University of 
Vienna followed a decision on June 23 by the 
Austrian Constitutional Court that the famous 
“Students’ Racial Regulation” was unconstitu- 
tional and must be set aside. 

The regulation in question, decreed a year 
ago by Count Glaispach, late rector of the 
school, classified the students into racial asso- 
ciations and was hotly protested by Jewish 
groups. 

When students from Nationalist groups heard 
of the court ruling, they rushed into the Aula 
with shouts of “Germans, awake! Jews, re- 
treat!” and belabored Jewish students with 
cudgels. Jewish students soon were battered 
and bleeding, while one, who jumped from a 
window, lay motionless in the street until re- 
moved by a police ambulance. 

Police charged the raised approach to the 
university and drove off the assailants, but 
were unable, under academic law, to enter the 
premises of the school. They withdrew at the 
order of the rector, Professor Uebersberger, 
but warned that they would charge again if 
new disorder broke out. The rector protested 
their action to the Minister of Education. 

Nationalist students, meanwhile, decided to 
enforce a “Jewless week” at the school, plan- 
ning to drive out every Jewish student who 
appeared. At the end of the week they intend 
to serenade the rector because of his sym- 
pathies with them. 

Under the regulation set aside, Austrian stu- 
dents of “pure Teutonie blood” were classified 
as Germans and included in the German organi- 
zation. Those with Jewish blood were classi- 
fied as Jews and forced to enter a Jewish club, 
regardless of their personal feelings, whether 
they adhered to the Jewish faith, or how little 
Jewish blood might be theirs. 


The court declared that Count Glaispach 
created a type of association not foreseen in 
the common law regarding associations and 
therefore it was not admissible, while the dis- 
crimination was contrary to public policy. 


DECREASE IN ILLITERACY AS SHOWN 
BY THE CENSUS 


CONTINUING a decline noted through six 
decades, the number of illiterates in the _coun- 
try last. year comprised only 4.3 per cent. of 
the population as compared with 6 per cent. in 
1920, according to figures released July 1 by 
the Bureau of the Census and summarized in 
the U. S. Daily. The data cover only persons 
10 years old or over. 

The decrease in illiteracy was termed “most 
gratifying” in oral statements at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the National Advisory 
Committee on Illiteracy. The census statistics 
show that the absolute number of illiterates has 
fallen 13 per cent. during a 10-year period in 
which the total population gain was 16.1 per 
cent. 

The number of illiterates 10 years old or over 
was shown to be 4,283,749 in 1930, as against 
4,931,905 in 1920. 

Every state and the District of Columbia re- 
ported a drop in the percentage of illiterates. 
This recession is viewed by the committee as 
capable of giving a renewed impetus to its al- 
ready extensive campaign in progress through- 
out the country to blot out illiteracy. 

The percentage of illiteracy in the several 
states ranged from a minimum of .08 per cent. 
in Iowa to 14.9 per cent. in South Carolina. 
Not only did all states show a percentage de- 
cline, but most of them also experienced a de- 
crease in the number of persons returned in the 
census as illiterate. The exceptions were found 
in those states which had considerable increases 
in their total population. 

The drop in the illiteracy percentage has 
been steady since 1870, when it was 20. By 
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1880 it declined to 17 per cent., and it was 13.3 
per cent. 10 years later, 10.7 per cent. in 1900, 
7.7 per cent. in 1910, 6 per cent. at the end of 
the ensuing decade and 4.3 per cent. in 1930. 

Only seven states had 10 per cent. or more 
illiterates among their inhabitants. These were 
all Southern States in which the Negro popula- 
tion is large, with the exception of New Mexico 
and Arizona, which have a rather large pro- 
portion of Mexicans. 

Louisiana, although reporting 13.5 per cent. 
of its population as illiterate in 1930, has made 
remarkable strides in educating its people, for 
the 1920 census showed 21.9 per cent. to be 

’ illiterate. 

The census, it should be pointed out, defines 
as illiterate any person 10 years of age or over 
who is unable to read or write. A person able 
to read and write in his native language was 
not counted as illiterate, even though he could 
not read or write English. 

In addition to Louisiana, the states having 
10 per cent. or more illiterates were North 
Carolina with 10 per cent. even, South Caro- 
lina with 14.9 per cent., Alabama with 12.6 per 
cent., Mississippi having 13.1 per cent., New 
Mexico with 13.3 per cent. and Arizona with 
10.1 per cent. 

Only Iowa had a percentage lower than 1, 
but 14 more states had a percentage lower 
than 2. The west north central division of 
states, comprising Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas, outranked all other sections of the coun- 
try. Its percentage of illiterates was only 1.4, 
the only state going over 2 per cent. being Mis- 
souri with 2.3. 

The east south central region, including Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, had 
the most unsatisfactory proportion of illiter- 
ates. The division reported 9.6 per cent. of the 
population as unable to read or write. 

New York, with 10,513,933 persons 10 years 
old or more, reported only 3.7 per cent. illiterate. 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


THE campaign for an endowment fund of 
$1,000,000 was completed at the third general 
session of the New Haven meeting, when sub- 
scriptions from the floor and telegrams from 
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friends throughout the country carried the 
fund well over the goal. By completing the 
fund the association qualifies for another $1,- 
000,000 offered by an unnamed foundation. 

Subscriptions to the fund were mainly in the 
form of sustaining and contributing member- 
ships at $100 and $25 a year, respectively, 
under a plan going into the future which cap- 
italized the subscriptions at twenty to one. 

In the face of adverse economic conditions 
and with library appropriations severely cut, 
the librarians have succeeded since January in 
raising nearly $500,000 by this plan. The re- 
mainder was assumed by individuals, library 
and college trustees and others who took sus- 
taining memberships. 

The Carnegie Corporation gave the associa- 
tion $1,000,000 in 1926. The 13,000 members 
have raised a second million and expect a third 
from a “friendly foundation.” The endow- 
ment will be used for library extension and 
adult education. 

Under a resolution passed by the council the 
congress will be asked to appropriate $100,- 
000,000 as an equalizing and stimulating fund 
for rural public library service to be expended 
over a period of ten years. 

The resolution carried with it memoranda 
defining several alternative methods for the ad- 
ministration of the fund. In any event it is 
desired that the money should be divided 
among the states, territories and possessions of 
the United States on the basis of their rural 
population as indicated in the latest national 
census. 


AWARD OF THE GARVAN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 

THE eighth and final series of Garvan scholar- 
ships, paying tuition and $500 annually at any 
college or university in the United States, was 
awarded on June 29 when Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior and chair- 
man of the American Chemical Society essay 
contest committee, announced the names of the 
six winners, all high-school students. 

The winners are: Anne Stringer, the Roland 
Park Country School, Baltimore, subject, “The 
Purification of Municipal Water”; Elizabeth 
Day, Arkadelphia High School, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas, “The Role of Chemistry in Music, 
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Painting, Chemistry, Radio and Motion Pic- 
tures’; Frances Gelabert, Tulsa Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, “Fertilizers in Agri- 
culture”; Geraldine E. Rhodes, Belleville High 
School, Belleville, New Jersey, “Is the Use of 
Gas in Warfare Justifiable?”; John Stewart 
Barney, Brattleboro High School, Brattleboro, 
Vermont, “How the Home Can be Made More 
Livable through Chemistry”; Marjorie Schu- 
macher, Girls Preparatory School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, “Chemistry and the Utilization of 
Waste Materials.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, of New 
York City, instituted the essay contest for high- 
school students in 1923 in memory of their 
daughter Patricia. Since that year forty-eight 
high-school students, including this year’s win- 
ners, have received college or university tuition 
for four years and a substantial sum annually 
to help them win a college education. More 
than thirty states have produced winning con- 
testants. 

In addition to the college tuition and $500, 
more than $6,000 have been distributed every 
year for eight years to 306 winners in the pre- 
liminary and territorial contests leading up to 
the national championship contest. Altogether, 
Mr. and Mrs. Garvan have contributed more 
than $500,000 to this aid to the development 
of chemical research. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 

THE formal opening of the fifty-eighth sum- 
mer session of Chautauqua Institution under the 
auspices of New York University took place on 
July 2 with Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, president, 
presiding. Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, first 
vice-president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, was the chief speaker, taking 
as her subject “The World from Day to Day.” 

The program launched an eight-week season, 
which includes music, opera, lectures and col- 
legiate courses covering many academic fields. 
Many new courses of study have been included 
and the most modern pedagogic systems will 
be followed with a complementary program of 
discussion in open forum by diplomatists, pro- 
fessional men and women and students of world 
affairs. 

Among the speakers who will address the in- 
stitute during the summer are Rear Admiral 
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Richard E. Byrd, who will teli of his Antaretie 
experiences to the accompaniment of sound pie- 
tures made by him on the expedition; Governor 
Franklin D. Mrs. Poole, Dr. G. 
Clyde Fisher, curator of visual instruction and 
astronomy at the American Museum of Natural 
History; Hanford MaecNider, U. S. Minister to 
Canada; Major Thomas Coulson, of the British 
Military Intelligence Department, and Dr. Ed- 
gar J. Fisher, dean of Robert College, Istanbul. 

Those attending the institute will have a 
choice of} 225 eourses, 100 of which earry eredit 
The school of 


Roosevelt, 


in colleges in the United States. 
education again will be under the direction of 
Dr. John W. Withers, dean of New York Uni- 
versity, who has drawn up programs of wider 
range than before attempted by the institution, 
designed to meet not only the requirements of 
various state educational agencies, but to assist 
teachers, administrators, prospective teachers, 
graduate and high-school students and others 
desiring to add to their fund of general infor- 
mation. 

The curricula will inelude courses in English, 
French, Spanish, German, Latin, mathematies, 
geography, general science, nature study, biol- 
ogy, chemistry, physics, music, physical educa- 
tion, art education, arts and crafts, librarian- 
ship, speech, business, self-expression, story-tell- 
ing and history. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HOUSE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

THE International House of the University 
of Chicago, which will be a center for foreign 
students, is, according to The Christian Science 
Monitor, approaching completion. 

The “house,’ 
principal wing and which occupies the width of 


, 


which rises nine stories in its 


a city block, is to provide living quarters and 
club facilities for students from more than 
fifty nations who are enrolled in thirty-six in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Chicago. 
Though Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., pre- 
sented the $3,000,000 fund for the center to the 
University of Chicago, it is known that the 
building is to serve students in the other insti- 
tutions also. Members of the faculty of North- 
western University and the Y. M. C. A. College 
are on the committee for organization and pro- 
gram. The location was chosen with a view to 
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accessibility for students of other schools. It 
is on the Midway front of the university near 
good transportation. Its site is that of the old 
Del Prado Hotel, which served the university’s 
visitors until it was razed for the present con- 
struction. 

Chicago’s International House will be the 
third in the country, Mr. Rockefeller having 
already made possible erection of similar club 
homes in New York and in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

Living quarters for 500 students are pro- 
vided, as well as club conveniences for all of 
the 2,000 foreign students estimated to be in 
the city. To enable the American students to 
participate in the center, provision is made 
that from 25 to 30 per cent. of the residents 
may be from the United States. Two thirds of 
all the residents will be men, according to pres- 
ent plans. 

The building is designed to harmonize with 
other buildings of the university. It is of In- 
diana limestone in an adaptation of the English 
Gothie style. In addition to living quarters, it 
will contain a great social hall, an assembly 
room, a refectory and rooms for the various 


national groups. 


THE ALUMNI UNIVERSITY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

THe Alumni University at the University of 
Michigan, which was held over a period of five 
days from June 23 to June 27, enrolled 92 
alumni students. This is an increase of 20 over 
the number returning for the first session held 
last year. The program this year included ten 
series of five lectures in philosophy, drama, 
child psychology, music, art, economics, hered- 
ity, geology, local government and social evolu- 
tion. These were given by ten different mem- 
bers of the faculty, with the program so ar- 
ranged that an opportunity was furnished for 
those enrolled to attend a maximum of five lec- 
tures daily. Many of those enrolled followed 
out the whole program from nine o’clock in the 
morning until three in the afternoon and the 


courses were all equally well attended. 

A special reception was held on the opening 
night at the William L. Clements Library of 
American History, when Dr. Randolph G. 
Adams, director of the library, gave an illus- 
trated talk on the Gage and Clinton papers. 
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The alumni attended performances of Noel 
Coward’s “Private Lives,” Ibsen’s “Ghosts” 
and Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” given in the 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater. This program was 
given by a company which included Tom Pow- 
ers, Violet Heming and Ernest Cossart of the 
Theater Guild. 

Of those enrolled, 79 were alumni of the 
University of Michigan. Eight were husbands 
or wives of alumni in attendance, and five were 
graduates of other institutions. Four were 
graduates of the Engineering College, six of 
the Law School and four of the Medical School. 
Seven held degrees from the Graduate School. 
While a large proportion of those enrolled, 68, 
were registered from the State of Michigan, 
6 came from New York State, 5 from Penn- 
sylvania, 3 from California and 3 from Illinois. 


MASTERS OF COLLEGES AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCEMENT of three masters of colleges 
was made by President Angell at the recent 
alumni luncheon at Yale University. Dr. Angell 
said: “We have been keenly aware of the need 
that science should be adequately recognized in 
our new Quadrangle Colleges, and I am happy 
to announce the appointment by the corporation 
of three new masters representing not only sci- 
entific interests in general, but in two instances 


‘representing directly the Sheffield Scientific 


School. 

“IT take great pleasure in announcing, first 
the appointment of Dean Charles Hyde War- 
ren, of the class of 1896 Sheffield Scientific 
School, who has served with distinction for nine 
years as dean of the Scientific School and who 
had, prior to that time, achieved a notable repu- 
tation as a member of the geological faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I 
need not enlarge upon his obvious fitness for 
one of these new and highly responsible posts. 
We regard ourselves as peculiarly fortunate in 
securing his services, not only beeause of his 
personal and professional qualities, but also 
because of the marked advantages during the 
period of adjustment to the new plan of hav- 
ing in the council of head masters the dean of 
Yale College and the dean of the Sheffield Sci- 
entific School, both of whom are now enlisted 
in this new and significant development. 
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“T announce next the acceptance of a master- 
ship by one of the leading bacteriologists of 
the country, Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, who 
comes to us from the University of Rochester 
in 1932 as master of college and professor of 
bacteriology. Graduate of Yale College in 1910, 
of Johns Hopkins Medical School in 1914, and 
professor and head of his department at Roch- 
ester since 1923, he has been widely recog- 
nized for his outstanding scholarship and ad- 
ministrative abilities. He saw continuous and 
active service during the war, first with the 
British Army and afterward with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Foree. He has both the 
British Military Cross and the Croix de Guerre, 
and was repeatedly cited in connection with the 
general orders of the 26th Division of the United 
States Army. This year he is vice-chairman of 
the Division of Medical Science of the National 
Research Council and next year will be its gen- 
eral chairman. We are securing in him a man 
of distinguished scientifie attainments and with 
the personal qualities which are so indispen- 
sable for the successful execution of the duties 
of the college masterships. 

“T have to mention third the appointment of 
Professor Elliott D. Smith, of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1913 and of the Harvard Law School 
in 1916, where he took extremely high rank 
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and was case editor of the Harvard Law Re- 
view. Subsequently he practiced law in Chi- 
cago, during the war became connected with 
the Council of National Defense, and was di- 
rector of research for the Tariff Commission in 
1919. He was connected with the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company from 1919 until he 
eame to Yale in 1928, and while there was 
division manager in charge of an extremely im- 
portant section of that large and flourishing 
company. Since coming to Yale he has made 
a position of marked distinction for himself, 
has published widely, particularly on the side 
of personnel management and is everywhere 
recognized as a man of foreeful and imagina- 
tive intelligence and with the finest personal 
qualities. 

“With these three new members of the council 
of head masters, we are willing to believe that 
there will no longer be any question of the con- 
spicuous position which science is to oceupy in 
the organization of the new colleges. We 
thoroughly disbelieve in the disposition to ex- 
clude science from the group of the true hu- 
manities. We believe that in the modern world 
science properly conceived is at the very heart 
of humanistic studies and our present action in 
bringing these three distinguished men into 
charge of new colleges is testimony to our 
faith.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


SCHOOL AND SocieTy expects to print next 
week an adequate account of the Los Angeles 
meeting of the National Education Association. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Miss Florence M. Hale, state supervisor of 
rural education in Maine; treasurer, Henry 
Lester Smith, of Indiana University; vice- 
presidents, Sadie M. Alley, of Detroit; George 
C. Baker, of Moorestown, New Jersey; Ernest 
W. Butterfield, of Hartford, Connecticut; J. G. 
Collieott, of Columbus, Ohio; Edith Grosvenor, 
of Washington, D. C.; Oren E. Long, of Hono- 
lulu; W. T. Longshore, of Kansas City; Eliza- 
beth MeCormick, of Superior, Wisconsin; 
Charles Priest, of Carson City, Nevada; 
George W. Wannamaker, of Griffin, Georgia, 
and Carleton S. Woodruff, of Vermont. 


Dr. NicHoLAS Murray Butter, president of 
Columbia University, received an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at the University 
of Prague on June 25. Foreign Minister Edu- 
ard Benes attended on behalf of the govern 
ment. Dr. Butler made an address on the im- 
portance of universities in the development of 
humanity. 

At the recent commencement of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota, delivered 
the principal address. This was printed in last 
week’s issue of ScHoont AND Society. The de- 
gree of doctor of laws was conferred on Dr. 
Coffman, the citation of President Ruthven 
being as follows: 

Lotus Delta Coffman, president of the Univer- 
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sity of Minnesota since 1921. Called to direct 
the affairs of a great university after long and 
effective service in the study of educational prob- 
lems and the practice of teaching, he has greatly 
increased the material and intellectual resources 
of the institution which he so ably represents. 
Skilled in expressing the purpose of education in 
its relation to state and society, and competent to 
give force and direction to his plans, he seeks by 
progressive administration to extend the horizons 
of research and to enrich the content of life 
through knowledge. 

WESLEYAN UNIversITY has conferred the de- 
gree of doctor of laws on Dr. Henry M. Wris- 
ton, president of Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, and on Dr. Robert E. Blackwell, 
president of Randolph-Macon College, Ash- 
land, Virginia. The doctorate of humane let- 
ters was given to Dr. Payson Jackson Treat, 
professor of history at Stanford University. 


THE University of New Hampshire conferred 
at commencement its LL.D. on Dr. James N. 
Pringle, state commissioner of education. The 
L.H.D. was conferred on Dr. Henry C. Mor- 
rison, professor of education in the University 
of Chieago. Dr. William O. Thompson, presi- 
dent emeritus of the Ohio State University, de- 
livered the address on “Our Changing Citizen- 
ship.” 

THE doctorate of laws has been conferred by 
Providence College on Dr. Charles Carroll, of 
the Rhode Island College of Education. 


Miss Mary WILson, president of the Head- 
mistresses Association, and Mrs. Laura L. 
Seales, warden of Smith College, received the 
degree of L.H.D. at the Smith College com- 
mencement. 

THE honorary degree of doctor of the hu- 
manities was conferred at the commencement 
exercises of the University of Cincinnati on 
Miss M. Edith Campbell, director of the Cin- 
cinnati Vocation Bureau, and a member of 
the Board of Education. 

DePauw University has conferred the de- 
gree of doctor of literature on Dr. Earl Mar- 
latt, professor of religious education at Boston 


University. 


Proressor EMERITUS GEORGE LINCOLN Burr, 
of Cornell University, was presented with a 
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volume of historical essays by his former stu- 
dents, during the fiftieth anniversary ceremonies 
of his class. The book is entitled “Persecution 
and Liberty”; most of the essays deal with 
some aspect of the history of heresy, witch- 
craft, persecution or toleration. The volume 
contains an introduction by Dr. Franklin Jame- 
son. President Farrand formally presented the 
book to Professor Burr, mentioning the fitness 
of the tribute to one whose animating purpose 
for more than fifty years has been the fight 
against persecution. 

At the completion of twelve years of service, 
Mr. F. L. MeNown, city superintendent of 
schools, at Basin, Wyoming, was presented with 
a document which set forth the appreciation of 
the community of his services and which bore 
the signatures of hundreds of persons. 


As a tribute to the founder of the Knapp 
loan fund of $25,000, the University of Wis- 
consin has compiled and presented to Mr. 
Kemper K. Knapp, of Chicago, a book of 
letters from those having charge of the funds 
and those benefiting from it. The book was 
eompiled by Professor Julius E. Olson, direetor 
of loans, and it contained, in addition to a letter 
from Professor Olson, letters from President 
Glenn Frank and Maurice E. McCaffrey, secre- 
tary of the board of regents. 

Dr. Henry R. Linvinue, of New York City, 
was elected president of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers at the Chicago meeting. He 
sueceeds Miss Mary C. Barker, president since 
1925. Dr. Linville had been vice-president. 


Dr. J. HARoLD WILLIAMS, associate professor 
of education at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, has been elected president of the 
California Edueational Research Association. 


Dr. Rosert J. ALEy, who recently resigned 
as president of Butler University, Indianapolis, 
has been made president emeritus. Dr. Aley 
went to Butler University in 1921, since which 
time it has moved to a new campus. In tender- 
ing his resignation, Dr. Aley presented to the 
university his home near the campus, valued at 
$26,000. Dr. Aley was formerly president for 
twelve years of the University of Maine. 


Dr. SAMUEL Howarp ARCHER, dean of More- 
house College, Atlanta, since 1920, and acting 
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president during the past year, has been elected 
president of the college to sueceed Dr. John 
Hope, who resigned to devote his full time to 
the presidency of Atlanta University. 


Dr. FreD GRIFFEE, assistant director since 
May 1, 1930, of the Maine Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, has been appointed director. 
He succeeds Dr. Warner J. Morse, who had 
been connected with the University of Maine 
from 1906 up to the time of his death on 


Mareh 25. 


Dr. Rosert D. BALpwin, from 1926 to 1930 
president of the Central State Teachers College 
at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, will take over the 
administration and reorganization of Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. He succeeds Mr. 
H. B. Peairs, formerly director of education in 
the Indian Service, who retired on June 30 
after forty-four years of continuous service. 
The appointment is the first of a series of ten 
appointments covering five superintendents of 
Indian Schools and five superintendents of edu- 


cation on reservations. 


Dr. Evcente A. LEONARD has become dean 
of women at Syracuse University. Since Sep- 
tember, 1930, she has been acting dean. Dr. 
Leonard succeeds Dr. Iva Lowther Peters. 


Av the University of Michigan, Dr. William 
Clark Trow has been promoted to a professor- 
ship of educational psychology, Dr. Orlando 
Worth Stephenson to a professorship of the 
teaching of history and Dr. Margaret Elliott to 
a professorship of economies and personnel 


management. 


Dr. A. N. JorGENSON, who has been associate 
professor of education at the Michigan State 
Normal College since 1927, will go to Buffalo, 
New York, next year where he will be a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the newly organized School 
of Edueation at the University of Buffalo. 


Dr. Heten G. Saum, of the University of 
Cincinnati, has been promoted to a professor- 
ship of physical education. 


THE resignation is announced of Dr. John J. 
Richeson, superintendent of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, schools for the last five years. 
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Dr. FRANKLIN b. Dyer, of Cincinnati, has 
resigned from the Board of Edueation. Dr. 
Dyer was formerly for five years superinten- 


dent of the Boston sehools. 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH QuINCY ADAMS, pro- 
fessor of English at Cornell University since 
1919, was appointed director of research of 
the Folger Shakespeare Memorial Library in 
Washington at a recent meeting of the Am- 
herst College Board of Trustees. William <A. 
Slade, chief biographer of the Library of 
Congress, has been appointed librarian. 


Dr. Ivan R. WATERMAN, assistant director of 
the Department of Educational Researeh and 
Service in San Francisco, has been appointed 
chief of the Division of Text-books and Publi 
vations of the California State Department of 
Education. Dr. Waterman will direct all edi- 
torial and publication activities of the depart- 
ment. The development of materials to assist 
in evaluating text-books under consideration for 
state adoption will be one of the first responsi- 
bilities to be undertaken. 


Mr. JosepH M. Murpuy, assistant to the di- 
rector of university extension in charge of ex- 
tramural courses at Columbia University, has 
been appointed assistant to the president of 
the Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, director of the Louis- 
ville Psychiatrie Clinie, has been nominated by 
the New York City Board of Superintendents 
as assistant director of the new Bureau of 
Child Guidance, which will open next fall. The 
head of the bureau is Dr. Leon W. Goldrich. 


Dr. FRANK B. BOMBERGER has resigned as 
director of the extension service of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and as chief of the State De 
partment of Markets. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER MorLeyY has been ap- 
pointed to a Rosenbach fellowship in bibliog- 
raphy at the University of Pennsylvania and 
will deliver a series of addresses under the aus- 
pices of the university during the fall and 
winter. 


Speciau lecturers in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, appointed for one year 
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beginning on September 1, include: Dr. Ed- 
ward Ellis Allen, education of the blind; Dr. 
Richard Day Allen, vocational guidance; Dr. 
Burdette Ross Buckingham, elementary educa- 
tion; Russell Ames Cook, teaching of music; 
Dr. Ransom Alphonso Greene, mental diagnosis 
of children; Arthur Orlo Norton, history of 
education; Dr. Zenos Edmund Seott, educa- 
tional administration, and George Wallace 
Woodworth, the teaching of music. 

Dr. Henry E. Scurapieck, formerly presi- 
dent of Urbana College, Urbana, Ohio, was 
fatally injured on July 23 when his automobile 
overturned. 

THE death at the age of sixty years is an- 
nounced of Dr. Kurt E. Richter, assistant pro- 
fessor of German at the College of the City 
of New York. 

A CONFERENCE on examinations was held at 
the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, England, on May 
23, 24 and 25, under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Corporation, the Carnegie Foundation 
and the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Twenty-seven 
members of the conference attended, represent- 
ing England and Scotland, France, Germany, 
Switzerland and the United States. The mem- 
bers from the United States were Dr. C. H. 
Judd, dean of the School of Edueation, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, New 
York City; Dr. Paul Monroe, director of the 
International Institute, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. Henry Suzzallo, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation; Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

SpeciAL conferences on “Unemployment and 
Adult Education” and “Radio Edueation” will 
be held in Vienna, Austria, during the week of 
August 17, in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the council and executive committee of 
the World Association for Adult Edueation. 
The conference on unemployment will be ad- 
dressed by Colonel Rees and Mr. Miller as the 
representatives, respectively, of employers and 
of employees in American industrial education. 
The conference on “Radio Broadcasting as a 
Means of Adult Edueation” will be under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Levering Tyson. Amer- 
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1eans in attendance on the Vienna meeting will 
include: Morse A. Cartwright, director of the 
American Association for Adult Education, who 
is a member both of the Executive Committee 
and of the Council of the World Association; 
Spencer Miller, Jr., director of the Workers 
Edueation Bureau of America and member of 
the council; Colonel Robert I. Rees, of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company ; 
Levering Tyson, of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, and Philip N. 
Youtz, of the Pennsylvania Museum of Fine 
Arts. Colonel Rees, Mr. Miller and Mr. Cart- 
wright are members of the executive board of 
the American Association for Adult Education, 
while Mr. Tyson and Mr. Youtz are members 
of the council of that organization. The govern- 
ing bodies of the World Association are sched- 
uled to discuss the launching of a new period- 
ical to be known as the World Education 
Quarterly. The American Association for Adult 
Edueation, according to Mr. Cartwright, will 
cooperate both in financing the new journal and 
in shaping its editorial policy. 

Aw informal conference of university teach- 
ers of international relations will be held in 
Geneva during the forthcoming twelfth ordi- 
nary session of the League of Nations Assem- 
bly. In a growing number of universities, 
posts have in recent years been created for the 
teaching of “international relations” in gen- 
eral—as distinct from, and usually additional 
to, the teaching of international law. It has 
been suggested that an opportunity might use- 
fully be made for persons engaged in the vari- 
ous countries in this relatively new department 
of teaching to become mutually acquainted and 
to compare points of view in matters of com- 
mon concern. At the desire of the executive 
committee of the International Conference of 
Institutions for the Scientifie Study of Inter- 
national Relations, Professor Zimmern, director 
of the Geneva School of International Studies, 
has offered a room in the Conservatoire de 
Musique, Place Neuve, where it is thought 
gatherings might be held during, at any rate, 
the opening week of the assembly, the first two 
to take place at 8:30 p. m. on Tuesday and 
Thursday, September 8 and 10. Teachers of 
international relations expecting to be present 
are requested to communicate, as soon as they 
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conveniently can, with Professor Zimmern, sug- 
gesting at the same time any particular mat- 
ters they would wish to have brought forward 
for diseussion. This should enable them to be 
individually notified in advance of the order of 
the proceedings proposed to be followed at the 
meetings. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Professor Zimmern, at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, up to. June 15, and thereafter at 
the Conservatoire de Musique, Place Neuve, 
Geneva. 

Nine American economists from colleges 
throughout the country have sailed for Europe 
as guests of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. Arriving in Paris on July 
6, the professors will be divided into three 
groups, visiting the British Isles, Central 
Europe and Southeastern Europe, remaining 
abroad for about three months. After complet- 
ing their studies the three groups will meet in 
Geneva in September. Mr. Henry S. Haskell, 
assistant to the director of the Carnegie En- 
dowment, will accompany the group visiting 
Southeastern Europe. Members of the party 
are: Arthur B. Adams, University of Okla- 
homa; Maleolm M. Willey, University of Min- 
nesota; Edwin E. Witte, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Walter R. Sharp, University of Wiscon- 
sin; George W. Stockin, University of Texas; 
James F. Zimmerman, University of New Mex- 
ico; William M. Duffus, College of Commerce 
and Administration, the Ohio State University; 
Sidney L. Miller, University of Iowa, and W. 
N. Wanlass, dean of the College of Agriculture 
at Logan, Utah. 

THIRTY-EIGHT girls between the ages of 20 
and 35 have been admitted to the Barnard 
Summer School for Women Workers in Indus- 
try, which opens on June 27, according to an 
announcement made by Dr. Ernestine L. Fried- 
man, supervisor of the summer courses. This 
year, although 100 applications from women 
workers had been received, only thirty-eight 
could be accepted, owing to the decrease of 
funds available. Last year fifty-one students 
received free training at Barnard in addition 
to the evening lectures, open to all members of 
the garment trade. Three instructors and vol- 
unteer assistants will be in charge of the teach- 
ing. Miss Ernestine L. Friedman, formerly 
head of the economies department at Wheaton 
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College, will teach American economic history; 
Professor John Kennedy, of Brookwood Col- 
lege, will be in charge of a course called “Our 
Economie Organization,” while Miss Esther 
Swenson, head of the Vail-Deane School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, will conduct the classes in 
literature and English. Special courses will be 
given in the evening and open to men as well as 
women workers who are not in attendance dur- 
ing the day. It had been the intention of the 
directors, according to Miss Friedman, to ad- 
mit men this year to the Barnard Summer 
School, but owing to the reduced budget this 
plan had to be abolished. Forty applications 
from men had been received and invitations 
were sent to these applicants to attend the 
evening sessions, given twice a week. 


At the one hundred and ninety-first com- 
mencement of the University .f Pennsylvania 
President Thomas S. Gates announced that Mr. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia publisher, had 
“made an unrestricted gift to the university of 
more than one million dollars,” stating that the 
university “never had received so large a gift in 
a single sum from one individual.” He said 
that in all likelihood the gift would be kept 
intact at the “Cyrus H. K. Curtis Foundation 
for the Permanent Endowment of Teaching and 
Research.” President Gates also announced 
that the late Charles Day had left $100,000 as 
an unrestricted fund to the university. 


Ir has been decided to use the Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis gift to Bowdoin College of $50,000 made 
during the past college year for a $500 salary 
inerease for all professors, assistant professors 
and associate professors on the faculty and a 
$350 increase for instructors. 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY has raised the $500,000 
which was needed to claim a gift of $250,000 
offered in 1923 by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The gift raises the school’s endowment fund to 
$1,865,000 and its total assets to $2,525,406, 
with no indebtedness except the current year’s 
operating expenses. 

A CONDITIONAL gift of $100,000 and bequests 
of more than $75,000 to Bates College have 
been announced. The $100,000 gift is from the 
Boare of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and is conditioned upon gifts of 
$900,000 from other sources by 1936. 


— 
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DISCUSSION 


INSTRUCTION IN OUR GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS—A PROTEST 

“IN twenty-five years there won’t be another 
intelligent teacher of literature in America,” a 
friend of mine said rater recklessly the other 
day, and this started me tiiuking. Both of us 
were doing advanced study and both of us had 
suffered from the fact that the teaching of liter- 
ature was among the living dead. 

In reality such a study should be both in- 
tensely interesting and valuable, for in litera- 
ture we have the inspiration of the noblest 
thought clothed in poetic beauty. All great 
literature has ennobled and enriched life; litera- 
ture is thrilling, it throbs with life and has in 
it the breath of humanity; all life is its field, 
but graduate professors make it a boresome 
task to be memorized. They are primarily in- 
terested in arbitrary literary forms, and they 
do not attempt to impart to the students an 
appreciation of the great masterpieces. 
Minutiae and detail stifle the breath and life 
that the writing possesses, and the study too 
often concerns the influence of Ben Jonson on 
John Donne on John Fletcher on William 
Drummond on George Wither on Robert Her- 
rick on Vaughan on Carew on Milton on Words- 
worth and on and on, and what difference does 
it make? ‘Two thirds of the literature that a 
graduate student is taught and must memorize 
in order to buy his degree could be advan- 
tageously discarded. Graduate courses in liter- 
ature are pathetically dull and uninteresting; 
graduate study is a course in trivialities, not 
in great and profound thinking and apprecia- 
tion. 

The drone through the dull 
periods about dates, influences and details. 
What does that have to do with the novel or 
essay or poem that vou are reading? Suppose 
Shelley did elope with a young girl who later 
uiecide, how does that fact help 
appreciate his “Ode to the 
West Wind’ distract the at- 
tention from the poem to the anecdote. Will 
locating the lake region of England on a map 
help one to hear the water fall, the birds sing, 
or to see the trees sway in the wind? Dates, 
influences, map exercises and other such irrele- 
vant details do not aid one’s enjoyment or un- 
derstanding; in fact, they disconcert, and di- 
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vert the attention. Yet because a professor 
discusses a mass of details about something else, 
he thinks that he is a scholar, and a teacher of 
literature. In reality he is preventing the en- 
joyment of the study; he is dulling an appre- 
ciation of it. If he is doing anything, he is 
killing the life that was there. 

Graduate study, with its mass of detail, 
places that which has nothing to say about life 
and that which possesses no significance on the 
same plane with that which has; consequently 
all appreciation and discrimination is lost, and 
all literature becomes one gray monotony and 
mediocrity. The study of literature should be 
a study of masterpieces, for only that which 
has something to say about life will be stimulat- 
ing to thought, and only that which stimulates 


will be learned. But in our great schools of 


higher learning, the greater the scholarship, the 
greater is the mass of trivialities emphasized. 
As Max Eastman said, “The study of literature 
as it is taught in most of our graduate schools 


for three years isn’t worth three weeks, and the 
best lovers of literature know this.” 

A professor of literature should be an actor; 
he ought to be able to so read a work that it 
becomes alive and lives again in his hands; he 
ought to dramatize the speeches so that the 
characters speak and move. Instead of that the 
professors tell you that Byron had a club foot 
and that he disliked his mother, or that Jane 
and Carlyle led a stormy married life together. 
To teach an appreciation of literature, an in- 
structor ought to bring out what the essay, 
story or poem has to say about life. The 
great literature, written centuries ago, still has 
something to say about our own life, and to 
bring that out is to relate the literature of the 
past with our own times, to make an old story 
still have meaning for us. 

But this takes intelligence. It is far easier 
for a teacher to parrot details than to attempt 
to develop in one’s students an appreciation. 
To create and develop an understanding and 
appreciation takes great skill; it is a high art 
and requires genuine intelligence; to parrot 
details requires the mentality of a phonograph 
record, and after all, intelligent men can’t very 
well be attracted to our graduate schools. 

Pedantry has supplanted intelligence, and— 
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except for my friend and me—I can’t see any 
hope for the intelligence of the profession. 
Only a grind, only one who is entirely devoid of 
imagination and a larger view of the values of 
life will submit to the present system of gradu- 
ate study. Overhanging one’s three or four 
years’ preparation for the doctor’s degree is 
always the dread and fear of the examination 
in the background, inhibiting and poisoning any 
genuinely true love for study. Take the ex- 
amination at Columbia and Harvard: the can- 
didate is brought before the faculty, and like 
the torturers of the Inquisition they question 
him for hours. Each of these teachers, spe- 
cialists in his own field, questions the candidate 
on the most minute details of his own field. 
One after another, and hour after hour they 
grill away at him until the candidate becomes 
almost exhausted. To have one’s professional 
ranking after years of study to be determined 
by this examination is a nerve-wracking ordeal 
that seems scarcely comprehensible. Even then, 
one might forgive this grilling if the questions 
were worth asking, but I shall never forget the 
glee with which our professor in the seventeenth 
century course told us that he had thought of a 
new question to ask in a doctor’s examination. 
The question was concerning an obscure detail 
of an unimportant author, and the professor’s 
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eyes shone with pleasure: a candidate might 
not expect a question on such a topic. To 
study with one thought always in mind: I must 
know this because they may ask about it in the 
examination—to study this way is to kill any 
spontaneity, any liveliness or genuine interest 
that one could have. Only a pedant, one with- 
out the juices of life, will submit to such worth- 
less pretense. Such a barrier that the universi- 
ties put up to keep a man from getting an 
education either keeps the intelligent away or 
stamps out the intelligence once the study has 
started. 

Personally I would like to have a doctor’s 
degree in order to increase my salary a hundred 
per cent., but the study would be too deadly. 
No matter how difficult or great were the ob- 
stacles, though, I would work for this advanced 
degree if I could believe that the study was 
worth while or even interesting. But I have 
found it to be neither worth while nor interest- 
ing. And so far as I am concerned, as long as 
the formal study for the doctor’s degree in lit- 
erature is worthless, I am not willing to get one. 

What is needed in graduate schools is research 
and experimentation in teaching as well as in 
subject-matter. 

GrorceE Moruan 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND 
REORGANIZATION IN NEW 
MEXICO 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN NEW Mexico 

Tue problem of providing an adequate edu- 
cational system in New Mexico has always been 
a difficult one, chiefly because it is immensely 
complicated by questions of race and religion, 
and by the paucity of wealth and population. 
During the entire period of Spanish rule, which 
ended in 1821, there existed no public school or 
college in the territory of New Mexico. Such 
educational work as was carried on owed its 
impetus entirely to the Catholic clergy, and the 
studies consisted primarily of the catechism, 
Christian prayers, and the Spanish language. 
Education was conceived as incidental to the 


1R. E. Twitchell, ‘‘The Leading Facts of New 
Mexican History,’’ Cedar Rapids, 1912, 1: 475. 





more important object of colonization, the 
civilizing and Christianizing of the Indian 
population. The wealthy Spanish population, 
which was not large, depended upon private 
instruction or sent their children to Europe to 
be educated.” 

Little improvement in the school situation can 
be found during the Mexican régime from 1821 
to 1845. Evidence exists that there were a few 
primary schools in some of the principal towns 
between 1827 and 1832. But two years later 
there was no school at Santa Fé. Attempts 
to reopen the schools by means of private sub- 
scription failed. In 1826, as a result of a show 
of interest by the clergy, a poor sort of college 
was set up at Santa Fé.* Finally, Colonel Al- 

2Tbid., 2: 169. 

3 Ibid., 2: 184. 

4 Ibid. 
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bino Perez, who became governor in 1835, 
issued a proclamation requiring the creation of 
a system of public schools. This gesture was, 
however, not followed up, and no schools were 
established.5 

After New Mexico was annexed to the 
United States, although greater interest began 
to be shown in educational matters, the advance 
toward an adequate school system was lament- 
ably slow. As always, progress was retarded 
by elimatic and physical conditions. In 1850 
the density of population was only .3 person 
per square mile, as against 7.9 for the United 
States at large; at present the density is only 
3.5 per square mile.© Sparse settlement is, of 
course, due largely to the aridity and poverty 
of a considerable part of the state. New Mex- 
ico is still among the poorest of the states.’ 

Such advance as was made in the provision 
for schools during the Territorial period arose 
largely out of the efforts of the churches. The 
Right Reverend John B. Lamy, sent by the 
Catholic church in the United States into New 
Mexico, established day and boarding schools 
in Santa Fé, and was also instrumental in the 
founding of the Loretto Academy and St. 
Michael’s Academy in that city. Between 1849 
and 1878 schools or colleges were established 
by other sects, notably Baptists, Methodists 
and Episcopalians.’ All efforts to secure pub- 
lie funds for school support failed prior to 
1860, and the masses remained in poverty and 
ignorance. In 1860 there appear to have been 
600 pupils in the various schools of the state, 
taught by 33 teachers. Out of a total popula- 
tion somewhat above 90,000, nearly sixty thou- 
sand were illiterate.® An act of the legislative 
assembly of 1859-60 finally provided for a 
school in each settlement to be supported by a 
tax of a half-dollar for each child. Attendance 
was required from November to April; the ad- 
ministration of the schools put into the hands 
of justices of the peace and probate judges.?° 
In 1882 a tax of three mills on the dollar was 
provided for school purposes.1! These acts 

5 Ibid., 2: 55. 

6 ‘*World Almanac’’ (1931), p. 196. 

7 ‘World Almanac’’ (1931), p. 315. 

8 C. F. Coan, ‘‘A Shorter History of New Mex- 
ico,’’ Ann Arbor, 1928, Part 2, 202-3. 

9 Ibid., p. 202. 

10 Twitchell, v. 2, p. 322. 

11 Twitchell, v. 2, p. 491. (Note.) 
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were steps in the right direction but quite in- 
sufficient to the need. 

Towards the end of the century the coming 
of the railroads and the influx of settlers from 
the United States gave a new impetus to the 
educational movement. In 1886 the New Mex- 
ico Educational Association was founded. 
Partly as a result of its activity the need for 
further legislation was brought before the legis- 
lature of 1890-91 as the most important matter 
demanding attention. The secure establishment 
of the public school system of New Mexico 
dates from a law of 1891 which became the 
basis of school legislation for the remainder 
of the Territorial period. Besides provision 
for free public schools supported by public 
money, a Territorial Board of Education and 
a superintendent of public instruction were cre- 
ated, the latter to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The board was entirely ex-officio, con- 
sisting of the governor, the state superinten- 
dent and the presidents of the University at 
Albuquerque, The Agricultural College at Me- 
silla Park and St. Michael’s College of Santa 
Fé.12 The existing state administrative organi- 
zation, as provided by the Constitution of 1912 
and by statute, still shows the influence of the 
laws of the Territorial period. 


THE Existina Strate EpuCcATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The present state organs for the administra- 
tion of Education in New Mexico resemble 
closely in fundamental those of about two 
thirds of the other states. The existing or- 
ganization is of the all too familiar dual-headed 
type, with a state board of education of seven 
members and a state superintendent elected by 
the people.’ 

The school code provides that of the five ap- 
pointed members of the board one must be a 
county superintendent, one a head of some 
state educational institution, one an experi- 
enced educator. The remaining two members 

12 The size and make-up of the board were 
altered several times prior to statehood. See re- 
ports of superintendent of public instruction, Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, June 15, 1908; June 15, 
1910. Twitchell, v. 2, p. 507. Session Laws 1891, 
Chapter XXV, pp. 45-60. 

13 The following provisions are taken from the 
Constitution of New Mexico, Article XII, and the 
school code, published by the superintendent of 
public instruction. 
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may be laymen. The governor and the super- 
intendent of public instruction are members ex- 
officio. The term of board members is four 
years, and the appointments are made at each 
regular biennial session of the legislature. The 
terms expire for only two or three members 
each biennium so that the board is a continu. 
ous body. 

The state board is the supreme agency of 
the state in educational matters, possessing the 
power to determine educational policies of the 
state—“‘enact and publish by-laws for the ad- 
ministration of the public school system”— 
which—“shall have the foree of law.” More 
specifically it is empowered to perform the fol- 
lowing functions: 


(1) Adopt text-books for the first eight grades 
and provide for purchase and delivery thereof. 

(2) Hold or direct the holding of examinations 
for teachers’ certificates for elementary and high 
schools, and determine the qualifications requisite 
for certification, as well as revoke certificates for 
cause, after notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(3) Prescribe rules for its own government and 
for the government of the schools. 

(4) Require reports from public schools, state 
educational institutions and private schools, 

(5) Prescribe and enforce the course of study 
for elementary and secondary schools. 

(6) Supervise the work of the state superin- 
tendent. 

(7) Remove county superintendents after notice 
and hearing, for malfeasance, immorality, ete. 

(8) Act as state agency for the administration 
of the federal vocational education and vocational 
rehabilitation acts. 

(9) Prescribe rules governing teachers’ insti- 
tutes, adopt regulations on the establishment of 
part-time schools and classes and on industrial 
education. 


The state superintendent is elected by popu- 
lar vote for a term of two years, and is eligible 
for only two consecutive terms. The qualifica- 
tions required are that he shall be thirty years 
of age, a resident of the state five years at the 
time of his election and an “experienced edu- 
cator.” Subject to the superior direction of 
the state board, the superintendent has “gen- 
eral supervision of publie instruction.” His 


powers are also set forth in greater detail as 
follows: 
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(1) Supervise all municipal and rural schools. 

(2) Confer and visit with boards of education 
of counties and cities and the governing bodies of 
state educational institutions. 

(3) Suspend county superintendents after notice 
and hearing, or begin proceedings for their re- 
moval. 

(4) Render legal opinions with consent of the 
attorney-general. 

(5) Visit schools of each county as often as 
practicable, hold teachers’ meetings, awaken and 
guide public seutiment relating to education and 
diffuse information. 

(6) Furnish necessary blanks, make an annual 
report, keep the record of the state board as its 
secretary, compile and publish the school laws. 

(7) Employ an assistant superintendent who 
must know both Spanish and English, and pre- 
scribe his duties. 


Thus it is seen that the state board and the 
superintendent acting together possess fairly 
wide powers over the state educational sys- 
tem.1* With respect to local educational agen- 
cies, the power of the state organs is broad. 
The county superintendents are declared to be 
“subject to the superior and _ supervisory 
power” of the state board and the state super- 
intendent, and commanded to obey the “legal 
instructions and decisions” of the state super- 
intendent. 

The chief financial officer fur education is the 
educational budget auditor, appointed by the 
governor for an indefinite term. Together with 
the superintendeu:, he apportions the state 
school funds among the counties of the state. 
Other duties include the compiling and pre- 
serving of information on school finance and 
administration, reporting violations of the 
budget law to the governor, supervising the 
preparation of budgets and estimates of all 
publie schools and state educational institu- 
tions, and in collaboration with the State Tax 
Commission, prescribing the forms to be used 
for reports and budgets. He is generally 
charged with the duty of consulting and advis- 
ing with the state superintendent in regard to 
financial matters affecting all schools. The 
state treasurer and the state auditor possess 
merely formal powers relating to educational 

14Tt is said, however, that the state board has 


insufficient power in certificating teachers. (New 
Mexico School Review, Feb., 1931, p. 5.) 
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administration. Aside from the above-men- 
tioned officers the employees of the educational 
administration are very few and scarcely ade- 
quate to the legitimate needs of the depart- 
ment.?° 

EDUCATIONAL 


CHANGES IN STATE 


ORGANIZATION 


NEEDED 


Educational leaders in New Mexico have been 
for some years sensible of certain defects in 
the present state agencies for educational ad- 
ministration. The suggestions which have been 
offered for reform center about the state super- 
intendency and the state board. The dual con- 
trol of education which becomes manifest when 
an appointed board must rely upon an elected 
superintendent for the execution of its policies 
may lead to discord and inertia. The proposal 
has often been made by educators in New Mex- 
ico that the superintendency be taken out of 
politics by changing it from an elective to an 
appointive post.’® The best opinion in the 
state appears to favor giving the power to ap- 
point the superintendent to the board of edu- 
cation and allowing it to determine his salary 
and the conditions of his employment.17 The 
New Mexico Edueational Association has spon- 
sored a constitutional amendment providing for 
this reform, but thus far political opposition 
in the state legislature has prevented action.'® 

Closely connected with the above suggestion 
are some proposals for the reform of the state 
board. It is generally conceded that the board 
should be principally a legislative body to de- 
termine educational policies for the state, and 
that the superintendent should become the ex- 
ecutive organ of the board. In order to secure 
a fairly representative board and a logical set 
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of relations between these two agencies, opin- 
ion in this state favors the following plan: 


(1) The state board shall be composed entirely 
of lay members, all appointed by the Governor. 
Seven members finds greatest favor, with terms 
overlapping so that the board shall be a con- 
tinuous body. The Governor and the superinten- 
dent will then cease to be members. 

(2) The members of the board shall be ap- 
pointed without regard to race, religion, sex, oc- 
cupation, residence, or party affiliation. They 
shall not be paid any salary, but shall receive 
only necessary expenses. 

(3) The board shall have power to appoint the 
superintendent of public instruction. His qualifi- 
cations, tenure, salary, etc., shall be determined 
by the board. The board thus becomes possessed 
of an executive officer responsible to it for the 
execution of its policies.19 

(4) The powers of the board should be in- 
creased in some directions, and the permanent 
school funds and school lands removed from 
political control.20 


It will, of course, be noted that the sugges- 
tions herein mentioned follow closely the prin- 
ciples of several state reorganizations and the 
recommendations of many state surveys.71_ It 
remains for the leaders of educational thought 
and opinion to bring their influence to bear 
upon people, press and legislature, so that the 
difficulties incident to putting needed changes 
into law, in the face of public indifference, the 
opposition of politicians, and the cumbrous 
procedure of constitutional amendment may be 
overcome. 

Eart C. CAMPBELL 
Leo P. Kipsy 
New Mexico STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, SILVER CITY 


QUOTATIONS 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 
As The Review goes to press it is difficult to 
determine just what the appropriation made 
the University by the long-sitting 1931 General 


15 They include a chief clerk, certificate clerk, 
high-school inspector, rural school inspector, super- 
visors of agricultural education and home eco- 
nomics, clerks and stenographers. 

16 New Mexico School Review, v. 
(Nanninga, 8. P., p. 17.) 


7, Nov., 1927. 


Assembly totals. Included in the appropria- 
tions bill, passed on the last day of the 141-day 
session, is $721,000 for each year of the bien- 





17 New Mexico School Review, v. 7, Nov., 1927 
(Nanninga, S. P.). See also Jbid., v. 8, Feb., 
1929, p. 26, Nov., 1930 (C. B. Redick). 

18 Tbid., v. 10, Sept., 1930. 

19 Tbid., v. 7, Nov., 1927, p. 18. 

20 Ibid., v. 10, Nov., 1930, p. 25. 
1931. 

21 E. P. Cubberley, State School Administration 
(1927), Chapter XI. 
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nium for the university’s maintenance budget. 
The bill also provides for a ten per cent. cut in 
salaries of all state employees other than con- 
stitutional officers. Whether the ten per cent. 
salary cut means that the university will re- 
ceive only ninety per cent. of the $721,000 or 
whether the ten per cent. salary cut is consid- 
ered as taken from the university appropria- 
tion thereby reducing it to $721,000 is a point 
in doubt. 

The $721,000 was arrived at by the joint 
committee of the Senate and House which un- 
dertook to reach a compromise figure which 
would be acceptable to both bodies. The House 
had passed the university’s appropriation as 
$724,000, while the Senate appropriation bill 
had set the university appropriation at $759,- 
000. The report of the conferees, which was 
accepted and passed by both houses on the final 
day of the session, fixed the university’s appro- 
priation at $721,000, providing a cut thereby 
even under the figure contained in the House 
bill. 

For North Carolina College for Women the 
appropriation as finally passed amounted to 
$380,000, and that for North Carolina State 
was $357,800. Both these figures are consid- 
erably lower than the amounts appropriated 
for 1930-31. 

In addition a flat refusal to protect the state 
educational institutions from further cuts dur- 
ing the next biennium than those already made 
by the Legislature was made when the Senate 
voted to table a bill introduced by Senator 
Francis O. Clarkson to prohibit the director of 
the budget from reducing the amounts voted 
by the Assembly. 

The fixing of the university’s appropriation 
for the next year at $721,000 marked the eul- 
mination of a long fight for the institutions of 
higher education in North Carolina. The uni- 
versity bore the brunt of the movement at all 
times, and even when its figures had been set 
proportionally higher than its sister institu- 
tions President Graham sought to secure in- 
creases for those institutions. 

Early last January President Graham made 
public the university’s request for an appro- 
priation for maintenance for 1931-32 of $875,- 
000, the same as the appropriation of 1929. 
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This figure had run the gauntlet of strict and 
watchful economy both in faculty and trustee 
serutiny. The report of the Budget Bureau, 
however, came forward with the proposition 
that the university be eut back to $573,000 or 
34 per cent. less than the appropriation of 
1929. 

Appearing January 29 before the joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate on appropria- 
tions, President Graham made a masterful 
presentation of the devastation that such fig- 
ures would bring about in the life of the uni- 
versity. Following his appearance the joint 
committee voted to appropriate to the univer- 
sity $875,000 for each year of the 1931-33 bi- 
ennium. Soon thereafter, however, the com- 
mittee reconsidered its action and voted to slash 
$75,000 from its first figure. The university, 
though vitally in need of the full amount, 
agreed through President Graham to cheerfully 
strain to make out on the $800,000. 

The report of the joint committee on appro- 
priations was then earried to the two houses. 
In the House, where the report came up first 
for consideration, a majority of the House 
members on the joint appropriations commit- 
tee reported favorably to cutting the university 
appropriation to $724,000, even though the 
joint committee report had the figure placed at 
$800,000. The $724,000 figure passed the 
House. In the Senate the committee report 
carrying $800,000 for the university was ac- 
cepted. Later, however, the Senate cut the 
figure to $759,000. The appropriation as 
finally passed therefore was $3,000 less than 
the House figure, and $38,000 less than the 
Senate figure. 

Support for the appropriation request of the 
university came from all parts of the state. 
Newspapers of North Carolina continued to 
suggest that the university appropriation be 
not mercilessly cut back, and editors in big 
papers outside the state wrote feelingly on the 
subject. 

But the appropriation was finally fixed at 
$721,000. The difficulty now is to know just 
what the $721,000 means. Perhaps a more 


. complete statement can be made in the July 


issue of this magazine—The Alumni Review 
of the University of North Carolina. 
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REPORTS 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY AS THE DE- 
VELOPMENTAL ARM OF 
THE STATE 

THE phrase “developmental arm of the state,” 
presumably coined by former President David 
Kinley, of the University of Illinois,’ has been 
characterized as a “sagacious and appealing” 
designation of the state university by Chancellor 
Melvin A. Brannon, of the University of Mon- 
tana. Undoubtedly the locution is a happy 
one, pregnant with meaning which may clarify 
the somewhat cloudy prevailing concepts of the 
relation between the state and its institutions of 
higher education. 

In a recent case* the supreme court of Mon- 
tana has seized upon this phrase and exhibited 
it in support of a decision which compels the 
department of chemistry of the state college of 
agriculture and mechanic arts at Bozeman to 
analyze samples of gasoline and other petroleum 
products offered for sale in the state, wholly 
without compensation for personal services, 
either in the form of salaries or of fees. When 
this was resisted on the ground that a unit of 
the university (the University of Montana com- 
prises five higher educational institutions at dif- 
ferent locations, including the state university 
at Missoula and the state college at Bozeman) 
could not be required to perform duties unre- 
lated to and antagonistic to its principal func- 
tion of higher education, the court pointed to 
the fact that solicitude for the public welfare 
was the basis of the gasoline inspection law and 
asserted that the legislature may “broaden the 
functions of the university or any of its units 

. and for the public benefit may require the 
discharge of functions in new fields.” “In 
other words,” says the court, “the state may 
extend, and add power to, its developmental 
arm.” 

Of course the decision rests chiefly upon prin- 
ciples of constitutional law governing the inter- 
pretation of statutes, the discussion of the fune- 
tion of the university being incidental; and even 
if the educational theory of the court be wrong, 
the practical situation is one for which the court 


1 National Association of State Universities, 
Transactions and Proceedings, xix, 108-109, 1921. 

2 Ibid., xxvi, 30-31, 1928. Also published in 
ScHoou, AND Society, xxix, No. 753, June 1, 1929. 

8 State ex rel. Public Service Commission vs. 
Brannon et al., (Mont.) 288, p. 202, 1919. 


can not be held responsible, since it could be 
corrected only by means which are outside the 
province of the courts, namely, legislative or 
constitution-making action by the people or 
their representatives. With a view to this pos- 
sibility, serutiny of the facts of the case and of 
the educational philosophy involved seems worth 
while. 

The statute* providing for the licensing of 
vendors of gasoline and kerosene charged the 
public-service commission with the duty of its 
enforcement, and required the commission to 
secure suitable samples of the vendors’ wares 
for inspection from time to time. The act also 
designated the head of the department of chem- 
istry at the state college of agriculture and 
mechanie arts as state chemist, and made it his 
duty to perform all analyses and tests required 
under its provisions, without compensation or 
fees. It permitted him to delegate the work to 
an assistant, employed by and subject to the 
rules of the state board of education (the gov- 
erning board of the University of Montana). 
The work was performed until August, 1929, 
when the state chemist refused to make any 
further tests of samples transmitted to him, 
whereupon the public-service commission began 
an original proceeding in the supreme court for 
a writ of mandamus to compel him to proceed, 
naming the state board of education, Chancellor 
Brannon and the state chemist as defendants. 
Respondents answered that the state chemist was 
ready and willing to perform the work provided 
that funds for the payment of its actual cost, 
exclusive of compensation and fees to the state 
chemist, be furnished by the commission from a 
lawful source; that the commission had paid 
this cost out of the gasoline inspection fund 
from the passage of the act until the summer of 
1929, when it refused to cause or permit its 
payment; that neither the state chemist nor any 
of the respondents had any funds from any 
lawful source for the payment of this cost, and 
that to compel the department of chemistry (at 
the college) to pay the expenses of the analyses 
would be violative of the constitution of the 
state. 

It appeared that there was sufficient money 
in the gasoline inspection fund to defray the 
necessary laboratory expenses, and to that ex- 

4 Laws of Montana, 1927, Ch. 109. 
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tent the commission was willing to pay claims. 
But respondents refused to allow analyses to be 
made unless the commission should pay portions 
of the salary of an assistant to the state chem- 
ist. Prior to June, 1929, the commission had 
permitted an allocation of the assistant’s salary, 
the commission paying for such portion of his 
time as was taken up in making analyses for it. 
The same policy had been followed by the com- 
mission under an earlier statute very similar to 
the one in question, which had been operative 
from 1919 to 1925. The real question at issue, 
therefore, was the payment for the time of an 
assistant required in making tests of gasoline 
and kerosene for the commission. 

Applying principles of statutory interpreta- 
tion, the court, speaking through Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Callaway, arrived at the conclusion that the 
construetion given the law by the officers who 
allowed a portion of the salary of the assistant 
to be paid out of the gasoline inspection fund 
was palpably erroneous. The opinion then deals 
with respondents’ contention that since the uni- 
versity is established by the constitution for 
educational purposes, and since the management 
thereof is vested in the state board of education, 
the legislature is without power to impose a 
non-edueational and antagonistie function upon 
one of the university units. Of this the court 
said: 

While its functions are not specified in the Con- 
stitution, no one will dispute the assertion that the 
main function of the University is the education 
of youth. Yet its activities go farther than that. 
The University of Montana . . . while established 
and maintained primarily for educational purposes, 
has wider functions than mere scholastic instruc- 
tion. The activities of modern universities em- 
brace a wider scope than mere teaching. When 
sufficiently financed, research and experimental 
work of great value to the public is constantly 
being carried on by them. As a part of the work 
scientific treatises, of high practical worth, are put 
forth which contribute substantially to state and 
national progress along industrial, economic, and 
cultural lines. Indeed, the potentialities of service 
which may be rendered through these agencies can 
not be ecompassed by any small measure. The 
knowledge diffused by these institutions radiates 
far beyond the student body. 


It seems that the court confuses education 
with mere instruction, treating the two terms as 
Synonymous; and that the distinction between 
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research and mere routine activity is not clear. 
Conceding that the university has functions 
other than teaching, it is a bit difficult to see 
how routine inspection of gasoline could be 
classified as research or experimentation. The 
educational function of a university is com- 
monly regarded as including (1) resident in- 
struction, (2) extension teaching, and (3) 
research, experimentation and publication; but 
this leaves no room for routine duties involved 
in the enforcement of the state’s police regula- 
tions concerning the sale of petroleum products. 
If the university can be charged with such a 
duty, what is to prevent its being used as an 
agency for the enforcement of pure food and 
drug laws, laws regulating the sale of feeds and 
fertilizers, the transportation and disposition of 
diseased livestock, and so on through the whole 
gamut of state laws designed to promote the 
public health, safety, morals or convenience? 
In short, the situation in Montana would seem 
to open the gate to the use of the university as 
a mere agency for the enforcement of laws 
enacted under the state’s police power, to the 
exclusion or subordination of its educational 
functions, if the legislature so chose. Neverthe- 
less the court declared: “We fail to see how the 
work required is antagonistic to other functions 
of the college. . . . Nor do we see how the prin- 
ciple is destructive of the concept of the fune- 
tions of the college.” 

On the question of the constitutionality of the 
act, the court quoted the pertinent clause of the 
constitution,’ emphasizing the final phrase by 
placing it in italics: 

The general control and supervision of the state 
university and the various other state educational 
institutions shall be vested in a state board of 
education, whose powers and duties shall be pre- 
scribed by law.... 


From this premise, the opinion proceeds as 
follows: 


The assertion that the legislature is without 
power to prescribe or regulate the functions of the 
University or one of its units can not be admitted. 
That the board of education is ‘‘ within the scope 
of its functions, co-ordinate and equal with the 
legislature’’ must be denied. ... The board of 
education is a part of the executive department, 
and is but an agency of the state government. 
The legislature may prescribe the extent of the 


5 Constitution of Montana, Art. 11, Sec. 11. 
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powers and duties to be exercised by the board in 
the general control and supervisien of the Univer- 


_ 


sity of Montana, 


Accordingly, the peremptory writ of man- 
damus was granted. It is noteworthy that this 
decision definitely denies to the University of 
Montana the position of constitutional indepen- 
dence which is held by the state universities in 
Idaho,® California,’ Minnesota,* and Michigan,® 
and the state agricultural colleges in Oklahoma’?® 
and Michigan.!! The theory of constitutional 
independence for state institutions of higher 
education is expounded in the footnote refer- 
ences. At present we are concerned merely with 
the policy of imposing non-educational fune- 
tions upon an educational institution without its 
consent and over its protest. It is submitted 
that, regardless of whether the legislature tech- 
nically possesses such power, the policy can not 
be defended, because it points definitely toward 
cramping, subordinating, or even excluding im- 
portant educational activities of the institution. 
The university should be the developmental arm 
of the state in the educational sense as undoubt- 
edly meant by Messrs. Kinley and Brannon; not 
in the sense of an appendage for the enforce- 
ment of police regulations, as intimated by the 
Montana supreme court. A quotation from the 
paragraph in which President Kinley first used 
the phrase will emphasize the distinction: 


Such an agency is one whose work is to search 
out the paths the people must follow in order to 
progress; to discover how the culture of the people, 
using that phrase to include the totality of their 
life activities, may be improved; to find new 
truths and new ways which will make it possible 


6 State ex rel. Black vs. State Board of Educa- 
tion et al., (Idaho) 196 P. 201, 1921. 

7 People vs. Kewen, 69 Cal. 215, 10 P. 393, 1886; 
Williams vs. Wheeler, (Cal. App.) 138 P. 937, 
1913; Wallace vs. Regents, (Cal. App.) 242 P. 
892. 

8 State vs. Chase, (Minn.) 220 N.W. 951, 1928. 

® People ex rel. Drake vs. Regents, 4 Mich. 98, 
1856; Weinberg vs. Regents et al., 97 Mich. 245, 
56 N.W. 605, 1893; Sterling vs. Regents, 110 Mich. 
369, 68 N.W. 253, 34 L.R.A, 150, 1896; Regents 
vs. Auditor General, 167 Mich. 144, 132 N.W. 1037, 
1911. 

10 Trapp, State Auditor, vs. Cook Construction 
Co., 24 Okla. 805, 105 P. 667, 1909. 

11 Bauer vs. State Board of Agriculture, 164 
Mich. 415, 129 N.W. 713, 1911; State Board of 
Agriculture 7s. Fuller, Auditor General, 180 Mich. 
349, 147 N.W. 529, 1914. 
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for the people at large to attain a higher life, 
economically, socially, intellectually, culturally. 
The state university is, therefore, the fourth divi- 
sion or arm of the state, organized by the state 
although it is not categorically so recognized. It 
is fundamental to all the rest, so far as concerns 
the necessity of depending on positive legislation 
for the crystallization of progress. We must look 
to the state university as the agency which will 
open up new worlds of truth on which to base 
legislation. 


Although this is a lofty, not to say grandiose, 
statement of the research function, it scarcely 
seems to have been meant to include the routine 
testing of samples of gasoline and kerosene from 
every commercial pump in the state. Such duty 
is not research, nor is it instruction, nor is it 
educational in any sense; and there is merit in 
the contention that it is non-educational and 
antagonistic to the principal function of a state 
university. Speaking not of law, but of policy, 
the imposition of such duties upon an eduea- 
tional institution is difficult to defend; and 
legislatures might do well to hesitate before fol- 
lowing the example of Montana in this matter. 

In view of the fact that funds for educational 
purposes are never too plentiful, and that the 
educational function is never too well per- 
formed, the wisdom of imposing extraneous 
duties upon educational institutions is open to 
question. Without disputing the state’s power 
in the field of public health, safety, morals and 
convenience; and without attacking the judicial 
interpretation of existing statutes, one may see 
clearly the educational issue involved. Ought 
not education, in its broad and full sense, to be 
sure, to be the sole preoccupation of a state 
university? Of course it is impossible for any 
institution to abstain from subsidiary non-edu- 
cational enterprises, in the maintenance of its 
own physical plant and in the disposition of the 
by-products of many kinds of experimentation; 
but should not the policy be to have the univer- 
sity engage in no non-educational tasks except 
such as are necessarily incidental to its educa- 
tional functions? A state university is a quasi 
corporation created for a particular public pur- 
pose, without power to incur obligations not 
necessary to the execution of that purpose, 
unless such obligations be imposed upon it by 
statute. If it is allowed to remain restricted 
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to resident teaching, research and extension 
activities, it will have an ample field in which to 
function as the state’s “developmental arm,” 
without becoming an agency for the exercise of 
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the police power or undertaking any ¢/aer 
routine non-educational functions. 
M. M. CHAMBERS 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE ON UNIVERSITY TRAIN- 
ING FOR THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


Tus conference, which will meet at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, from July 14 to 17, and 
which will be sponsored jointly by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, and other agencies and departments of 
the national government, will provide a means 
of contact between authorities of American 
universities and of the United States govern- 
ment to diseuss common responsibilities with 
respect to the training and recruiting of uni- 
versity graduates for the national service. 

Opportunity will be afforded to consider the 
following questions among others: (1) the 
career aspects of the national civil service for 
college and university graduates; (2) student 
and faculty attitudes towards the public ser- 
vice; (3) the functions of the universities as 
centers for training for the public service and 
resulting problems of curricula; (4) the courses 
now offered by colleges and universities as 
training preparatory to entrance into the na- 
tional services; (5) existing methods of inform- 
ing qualified students regarding vacancies in the 
national service; (6) the form and content of 
the specifications promulgated by the national 
government relative to the training required for 
various positions; (7) types of examinations 
now given by the United States government for 
entrance into the service; (8) salary ranges, 
opportunities for promotion and other condi- 
tions affecting the career aspects of the national 
service, and (9) possibilities for pursuit of 
graduate work within government departments. 

While some attention will be given to the 
entire range of the employment in the national 
service, the conference will pay particular at- 
tention to the following fields of -work: eco- 
nomies and statistics, law, agriculture and for- 
estry, physics and chemistry, social welfare, 
engineering and the consular and diplomatic 
Service. 


The following officials, representing the na- 
tional government, have accepted invitations to 
attend the conference: Governor Thomas E. 
Campbell, president, United States Civil Service 
Commission; Dr. A. F. Woods, director of 
scientific work, Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. W. W. Stockberger, director, Office of Per- 
sonnel and Business Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dr. G. K. Burgess, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Standards, Dr. L. B. 
Tuckerman, Bureau of Standards, Mr. H. A. 
Edson, chief examiner, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, director of the 
Research Bureau of the U. 8S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

Others from Washington, D. C., who have 
agreed to attend if it is at all possible include: 
Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior; William H. McReynolds, United States 
Bureau of Efficiency and director of the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board; G. Aaron Young- 
quist, assistant attorney-general, Department of 
Justice; Lewis Meriam, National Institute of 
Government Research. 

The following representatives of universities, 
colleges, institutes or associations have already 
signified an intention to be present: Louis 
Brownlow, director, Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago; Dr. R. E. Buchanan, 
dean of the Graduate School, Iowa State Col- 
lege; Dr. W. L. Burlison, head of the depart- 
ment of agronomy of the University of Lllinois; 
Dr. John M. Gaus, professor of political science, 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. J. A. James, asso- 
ciate dean, College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin; Dr. Chester Lloyd Jones, profes- 
sor in the school of commerce, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Isidor Loeb, dean of commerce 
and administration, Washington University; 
Dr. F. A. Middlebush, dean of commerce and 
administration, University of Missouri; Mr. 
Guy Moffett, Spelman Fund, New York; Dr. 
W. F. Ogburn, professor of economics and 
sociology, University of Chicago; Dr. B. F. 
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Shambaugh, chairman of the Department of 
Political Science, University of Iowa; Luther 
Steward, president of the National Federation 
f Federal Employees; Dr. Harvey Walker, 
professor, political science, the Ohio State Uni- 


( 


versity. 

Others who have been invited and whose at- 
tendance is expected include members of the 
new Council on Personnel Administration of 
the U. S. government, of the Personnel Com- 
mittee of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, of the Committee on Training of the 
Assembly of Civil Service Commissioners, and 
of the Committee on Publie Administration of 
the Social Science Research Council. 
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The committee on arrangements proposes to 
have a small number of meetings each devoted 
to a special field of work. These meetings will 
be opened by a representative of the national 
government who will discuss the problems of 
training and recruiting for a particular service. 
A representative of a un.versity will then con- 
sider the problem of training for that branch 
of the service as viewed by the universities. 
General discussion will follow. In addition to 
these open meetings, there will be arrangements 
for small round table meetings for those having 
specialized interests. One session will be de- 
voted to how best to carry out a nation-wide 
study of training for the public service. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ABSENCES, LATENESS AND DROP- 
OUTS IN THE NORTHEAST HIGH 
SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 
ABSENCE from school and lateness of students 
at Northeast High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, reached a peak in the school years 
1924-25 and 1925-26. At that time a steady 
and coneerted effort was begun to correct the 
tendency. There was a more careful check on 
the excuse notes, and each boy who was late 
more than twice was required to bring one of his 
parents to school that the school might enlist 
the cooperation of the home to secure more 
prompt, more regular, and more studious school 
attendance. The work has been done by a 
group of six men who have been given some 
roster concessions to allow for the time con- 
sumed. There has been a feeling on the part 
of some that so much insistence upon prompt- 
ness might be leading to an increase in absences. 
The boy would rather take his chances with a 
forged note for absence than meet the certainty 
of reprimand and punishment for lateness. To 
afford an answer to this question a study was 
made of the records for the past ten years. 
Absence records, lateness records and drop-out 
records were seeured from the monthly reports 
of the school to the superintendent of schools of 
the city. Much to our surprise we find that all 
three show a clear downward trend, and there 
is no evidence that pressure on the boys on 
account of lateness is increasing absence. (See 


Graphs I, II and VI.) The graphs show certain 
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crests that defied explanation with the informa- 
tion at hand. In the absence graph (No. I) 
for example, why do we find crests in 1922, 
1925-6 and 1928? In the drop-out graph why 
do we find similar erests at about the same 
times ? 

(The data, upon which the graphs and discus- 
sion in this paper are based, are so bulky that 
it does not seem worth while to reproduce them 
here. If desired, copies can be secured by 
addressing the writer.) 

It was felt that general business conditions 
and general health conditions would probably 
affect these school statistics, and information on 
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these factors was secured from the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce and from the Philadel- 
phia Board of Health. The Chamber of Com- 
merce furnished a copy of Leonard P. Ayres’ 
Graph of Business Conditions. This is here re- 
produced as Graph II{, with acknowledgment 
to Dr. Ayres and to Mr. E. E. Bach, of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. Graph V 
was derived from Graph III by plotting for 
average conditions of business during the school 
year. For this purpose the business index as 
of February was taken. 

Data on health conditions were furnished by 
the Philadelphia Board of Health. From a 
table giving deaths in Philadelphia by weeks 
the deaths in each semester and in each school 
year were determined. Graph V, derived from 
these data, shows the death rate by school years 
only. The parallelism between the prosperity 
eurve (Graph IV) and the death rate curve 
(Graph V) is difficult to explain and is quite 


GRAPHIIL Business Conprtions (Ayres) 
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contrary to the general impression that the 
death rate is higher in periods of depression. 
For this ten year period we find that the reverse 
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is the case. The question naturally arises, Is 
this a matter of cause and effect or is it merely 
a coincidence? To answer this question one 
should have data as to causes of deaths, inci- 
dence of epidemic conditions, and a careful 
correlation of all of the facts. It is hoped that 
a future paper will deal with this phase of the 
problem. 

The Philadelphia Board of Health furnished 
further data on the incidence of communicable 
diseases. Some of these are not fatal to any 
great extent, and therefore have little bearing 
upon the death rate. They do have a marked 
effect upon school attendance, however, and 
these data will be discussed in that connection 
later in this paper. 

Graph VI for drop-outs shows parallelisms 
with the peaks and depressions in the curves 
showing prosperity and deaths. It is believed 
that there is a definite cause and effect relation- 
ship between drop-outs and prosperity condi- 
tions. When boys under sixteen can not get 
work they must remain in school. Boys over 
sixteen are much less likely to withdraw from 
school and to interrupt their education if they 
ean not get work. When periods of prosperity 
come there is a tendency to withdraw to help to 
make good the family losses incurred in the 
periods of depression. The clear downward 
trend of the drop-out curve shows the influence 
of two factors. The school has been making an 
effort to reduce the drop-outs, and to that end 
requires all boys who wish to withdraw to see 
the school counselor. If they are under sixteen 
they are required to bring a parent to the school 
before the preliminary blank is issued. If they 
are over sixteen they are usually asked to bring 
a note from a parent before they are allowed 
to turn in their books. The interviews with 
these boys are, of necessity, brief; but many 
boys are persuaded to continue in school to the 
end of the school year or longer. There are 
many cases where there is some small matter 
that needs adjusting to make the boy feel that 
he should remain. In some eases this is in a 
school relationship. In many cases it is a mat- 
ter of finances, buying school supplies, gymna- 
sium suits, or carfare and lunch. These cases 
are investigated and helped by the school schol- 
arship fund when they seem worthy. 

The other factor that is reducing drop-outs 
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from school is the increasing insistence of em- 
ployers upon higher educational training. 
Many people express scepticism as to the values 
of modern education, but employers are insist- 
ing, with the present trends toward over-supply 
in the labor market, that educational training 
levels be raised. Even the telegraph companies 
in this city will no longer employ, as messengers, 
boys who have not completed eighth grade, and 
they prefer one year of high-school training. 

Absence from school is reported monthly to 
the superintendent of schools. Calendar months 
contain varying numbers of school days. In a 
few cases the monthly averages were weighted 
and the semester averages were determined, but 
it was found that the results agreed with the raw 
figures. Graph I, derived from the semester 
averages of attendance, shows peaks that are 
roughly parallel with those of the graphs we 
Both peaks and depres- 
the 
graphs, however, and these differences call for 


have been considering. 


sions are greater than we find in other 


an explanation. The parallelism between the 
drop-outs and absences is to be accounted for in 
part by the fact that boys who are unsettled in 
school will frequently be truant for the purpose 
of looking for work. At times when they think 
work can easily be found they will be truant to 
look for it. When they know the finding of a 
job is hopeless, truancy is reduced. Health con- 
ditions will be found to answer for at least a 
part of the the The 
incidence of nine commonest communicable dis- 


differences in curves. 
eases, as the physicians of the city have reported 
them to the Board of Health, shows wide varia- 
tions. 

It is commonly recognized that chicken pox, 
German measles, mumps and whooping-cough 
have low mortality rates. I am informed that 
the mortality rate for searlet fever has been 
much reduced in recent years, so that it can be 
added to the list of those diseases with high 
incidence and low mortality rates. These are 
all diseases that influence the attendance at 
school. And this is true, even where the child 
is not sick. Quarantine keeps all of the chil- 
dren of the family from school in many of the 
eases. It is worth while to point out that the 
highest peaks in absence occurred in 1922, 
1925-26 and 1928. These are all years when 
measles had very high incidence, and when the 
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total reported csaes of the nine diseases were 
above the average. 

The remarkable rise in the absence rate dur- 
ing the first semester of 1930-31 ealls for an 
explanation. This explanation is not furnished 
by the table. We remember that there were 
many cases of a mild form of influenza that 
affected both faculty and students, causing much 
absence, but not severe enough to merit report 
to the board of health. The latest data secured 
show that the death rate of the city for January, 
1931, was well above the average, and that there 
were many reported cases of chicken pox, pneu- 
monia and scarlet fever. The absence from 
school during January, 1931, was the highest 
for the month during the ten-year period. 

Absence, lateness, and drop-out records at 
Northeast High School show an improvement 
in the ten-year period 1921 to 1930. There is 
no evidence to show that the drive to eliminate 
lateness has raised the absence rate to any 
appreciable extent. There is a clear parallel- 
ism between the variations in prosperity, in the 
death rate, in the drop-out from school, and in 
the absence percentage. Incidence of com- 
municable diseases of certain types seems to 
be a determining factor influencing attendance. 
There is no proof that the agreement of the 
death rate with prosperity, drop-outs and at- 
tendance is more than mere coincidence. There 
is some ground for believing that the incidence 
of communicable diseases, happening to vary in 
the same way in this ten-year period as pros- 
perity conditions have varied, has served to 
suggest a false correlation.’ There is a clear 
relation between the drop-out rate and pros- 
perity conditions, and rises in drop-outs in 
turn influence absence. 

Cuas. W. PALMER, 
School Counselor 

NorTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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